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Spoguois Plers— 
A DEFINITE PROGRAM FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN GRADES 3-8 


This program is now in use in whole or in part 


in thousands of schools throughout the country. 


THE IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY THE IROQUOIS HISTORY SERIES 
SERIES By Southworth and Southworth 
By Abrams, Bodley, and Thurston 


GRADE 3 
HOME GEOGRAPHY 
GRADE 4 
PEOPLES OF OTHER LANDS 
A WORK BOOK FOR PEOPLES OF 
OTHER LANDS 
GRADE 5 
NORTH AMERICA AND SOUTH THE THIRTEEN AMERICAN COLONIES 


AMERICA A WORK BOOK ON THE THIRTEEN 
A WORK BOOK ON NORTH AND AMERICAN COLONIES 
SOUTH AMERICA or 


NORTH AMERICA 
GRADE 6 
THE OLD WORLD CONTINENTS AMERICA’S OLD WORLD BACKGROUND 


A WORK BOOK ON THE OLD WORLD A WORK BOOK ON AMERICA’S 
CONTINENTS or OLD WORLD BACKGROUND 


SOUTH AMERICA AND THE 
OLD WORLD CONTINENTS 


A WORK BOOK ON SOUTH AMERICA 
AND THE OLD WORLD 
CONTINENTS 


GRADES 7 AND 8 
WORLD GEOGRAPHY AMERICAN HISTORY, COMPLETE 


A WORK BOOK ON WORLD EDITION 
GEOGRAPHY A WORK BOOK ON AMERICAN 
HISTORY 


THE AMERICAN WAY 


The basic aim of the IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY SERIES and the IROQUOIS HISTORY SERIES 
is to give pupils a sound foundation knowledge of geography and history. The authors have built these 
exceptionally successful books on the conviction that the most practical way to teach these subjects in 
Grades 3 through 8 is to present them separately with due correlation wherever practical. 


The WORK BOOKS for these Geography and History texts are outstanding! They aid greatly in fix- 
ing the subject matter in the pupils’ minds, thereby increasing their understanding of the subject. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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The World of Music Series 


By Mabelle Glenn, Helen S. Leavitt, Vic- 
tor L. F. Rebmann and Earl L. Baker. 
Ginn and Company, 2301 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago. 

Listen and Sing, for first and second 
grades. Cloth. Illustrated. 140 pages. Price, 
$0.76. 

Tuning Up, for the second or third grade. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 176 pages. Price, $0.80. 

Rhythms and Rimes, for third or fourth 
grade. Cloth. Illustrated. 176 pages. Price, 
$0.84. 

Songs of Many Lands, for fourth or fifth 
grade. Cloth. Illustrated. 192 pages. Price, 
$0.84. 

Blending Voices, for fifth or sixth grade. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 207 pages. Price, $0.88. 

Tunes and Harmonies, for sixth grade. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 192 pages. Price, $1.00. 

This new edition of a well-known vocal 
music course for the elementary grades 
has been enlarged by a new section made 
up of the best and most representative of 
American songs, young America’s musical 
heritage. Arrangements are simple and in 
good taste, and the songs are carefully 
graded. Reproductions in color of famous 
paintings that are used as the basis of some 
of the songs and a topical index are among 
noteworthy features. 


All Out for Freedom 


Hero Stories from the Second World 
War, selected and edited by Marian Rhoads. 
Ginn and Company, 2301 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 181 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 

This collection of vivid, personalized, 
“on the spot” records of experiences from 
the fighting fronts all over the world has 
drawn from radio broadcasts, news dis- 
patches, stories and periodical literature 
flashed from every point. 


Our Surroundings 


A Complete Course in General Science, 
by George W. Fowler, Morton C. Collister, 
and Ernest L. Thurston. Iroquois Publish- 
ing Company, Inc., Syracuse, New York. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 757 pages. Price, $1.80. 

This complete general science for grade 
eight or nine as the title indicates is directed 
toward an understanding of the pupil’s 
environment. It includes an effective treat- 
ment of the latest applications of science 
of most vital current interest. Special em- 
phasis on science and health makes unneces- 
sary an additional health textbook. A unit 
on Famous Scientists and Inventors is built 
upon friendly human biographies. .Experi- 
ments are built into the text and presented 
with clarity. 


The Iroquois History Series 


By Gertrude Van Duyn Southworth and 
John Van Duyn Southworth. Iroquois Pub- 


lishing Company, Inc., New 
York. 

America’s Old World Background. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 563 pages. Price, $1.48. 

The Thirteen American Colonies. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 501 pages. Price, $1.44. 

Here is a new edition of well-known 
history texts for the elementary grades. 
Numerous illustrations selected for their 
historical value and artistic quality, careful 
attention to mechanical features, and above 
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all organization of subject matter to aid 
teaching contribute to the effectiveness of 
the texts. 


How Many? How Much? 


By David H. Patton and William E. 
Young. Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc., 
Syracuse, New York. Paper. Illustrated. 
117 pages. Price, $0.44. 

This first book in the Iroquois New Stan- 
dard Arithmetic Series is intended for the 
first grade. Organization is such that both 
schools that call for a limited program in 
the first grade and those that prefer an 
expanded program may use this text. 
Vocabulary has been built to promote the 
teaching of reading. As an aid in word 
recognition nouns used have been effectively 
illustrated. Counting, counting by groups, 
and the number combinations are illustrated 
concretely in exceptional detail. A simple 
rational plan of drill and review provides 
for the fixing of number facts and skills. 


IUinois—Crossroads of a Nation 


By Blanche Cline Merwin, Vernon L. 
Nickell and Bruce W. Merwin. Lyons and 
Carnahan, 2500 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 250 pages. 

This is a book about Illinois in which 
homely fact is interwoven with historical 
incident to produce a most enjoyable story 
for the elementary school boy or girl. The 
chronological progression is suggested by 
the titles of the divisions of the book: Be- 
fore the White Man Came, The Coming of 
the White Man, Under Three Flags, Pio- 
neer Days and Later, and Illinois Today. 
An entire unit devoted to Travel in Illinois, 
beginning with early trails and waterways, 
demonstrates the strategic position of IIli- 
nois in the development of the Nation, a 
point of emphasis which is suggested by 
the title. 

Illinois—Crossroads of a Nation is more, 
however, than a simple historical narrative. 
It describes in rich detail the life of the 
State’s people at different periods—the 
clothes they wore, the food they ate, their 
homely tasks and recreation. The visit of 
Lafayette to Kaskaskia, a small boy’s ride 
on a stagecoach, or Aunt Martha’s soap- 
making is made the subject of an interest- 
ing narrative and the framework for a 
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wealth of detail regarding the particular 
period so told as to interest the young 
reader. Present historical shrines are asso- 
ciated with the State’s heroes: Pierre Me- 
nard, Peter Cartwright, Grant and Lincoln. 
Stories of the State song and the State flag 
are included. 

The pioneer school is colorfully presented 
in the chapter on “Education—Then and 
Now,” and a chapter is devoted to the 
church. Industrial development and the 
State’s natural resources are stressed in the 
treatment of the modern period. 

An interesting miscellany of fact con- 
cerning the State that did not fit the pattern 
of earlier chapters is drawn together in a 
final chapter, “Did You Know This?” 

The book claims the authorship of three 
Illinois educators—a fact that perhaps ac- 
counts for the discriminating choice of ma- 
terial, the richness of content, and suitabil- 
ity of the text to the age group for which 
it is intended. 


By Caribbean Shores 


By Sydney Greenbie. Row, Peterson and 
Company, Evanston, Illinois. Paper. Illus- 
trated. 84 pages. Price, $0.56. 

This is one of the eight books of “The 
Good Neighbor Series” devoted to our 
South American neighbors. Attention is 
here focussed upon Panama, Colombia, and 
Venezuela—their interesting pasts and their 
present achievements. 


Soil 


By Bertha Morris Parker. Row, Peter- 
son and Company, Evanston, Illinois. 
Paper. Illustrated. 36 pages. Price, $0.32. 

Soil is another of the Unitext series for 
the junior high school. 


Primary Science Unitexts 

By Glenn O. Blough with Bertha Morris 
Parker, consultant in science. Row, Peter- 
son and Company, Evanston, Illinois. 

Plants Round the Year; Animals Round 
the Year; Water Appears and Disappears; 
An Aquarium; The Insect Parade; Doing 
Work. Paper. Illustrated. 36 pages. Price, 
$0.32. 

The new Primary Science Unitexts for 
the third grade are a part of the “Basic 
Science Education Series.” The six books 
comprise a whole year’s work. One-third 
of the space is given to pictures drawn and 
designed to form an integral part of the 
text. Vocabulary is carefully controlled and 
topics—four in the field of biological science 
and two in the field of physical science— 
were chosen after careful consideration of 
courses in use over the entire country and 
on the basis of interest shown by third- 
grade pupils. 


Utilization Practices 

In Educational Radio as Reported by 
the Classroom Teacher, with a Foreword 
by Lyman Bryson, George Jennings, Editor. 
School Broadcast Conference, 228 North 
LaSalle Street, Chicago. Paper. 63 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 

The winning entries in the 1941 and 1942 
utilization competitions held each year in 
connection with the meeting of the School 
Broadcast Conference make up the principal 
part of the content of this booklet. In addi- 
tion there are a number of winning Station 
entries. 
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Sees No Reason to Admit Students 
to College Before High-School 
Graduation 


Illinois State Normal University sees no 
reason for admitting students from high 
schools who have not completed work for 
graduation, President R. W. Fairchild 
stated recently in an open letter to Illinois 
high-school principals. 

The decision in contrast to that reached 
by many colleges and universities now ad- 
mitting students with special abilities but 
from one to four units short of graduation 
is based on two beliefs: (1) that the ad- 
mission of high-school students to college 
will not aid the students and (2) will not 
help the present war situation. 

As evidence of the university’s willing- 
ness to co-operate in “the successful con- 
clusion of the war,” President Fairchild 
cited five war programs now operating on 
the Normal university campus and stated 
that the I.S.N.U. war service flag repre- 
sents some 800 former students and faculty 
members. 

But the early precipitation of high-school 
boys into an unnatural college situation 
during this war period, he considers “dan- 
gerous.” The time is too short-to offer boys 
any satisfactory measure of accomplishment 
and may create wrong conceptions of col- 
lege. 

Moreover, the fourth year in high school 
spent at home, President Fairchild believes, 
is worth more to students than~ the first 
year in college spent away from home at an 
immature age. High scholarship, the basis 
on which many colleges are selecting stu- 
dents, does not assure a student’s satisfac- 
tory adjustment in a wartime college pro- 
gram, according to President Fairchild. 


Immunization Program 


Students at the Western [Illinois State 
Teachers College, the college training 
school, and the academy were offered small- 
pox vaccinations, immunization for diphthe- 
ria and Shick tests for diphtheria at the 
medical office of the training school re- 
cently. Smallpox vaccinations were given 
to sixty-eight, diphtheria imjnunization to 
thirteen, and one hundred riceived Shick 
tests. The college physiciai:, Dr. Olga 
Sirola, was assisted by Miss‘ Alice Squire, 
district health nurse. : 


Painting Accepted for Exhibit 

Burnett H. Shyrock, head of the South- 
ern Illinois Normal University Art Depart- 
ment, received notice of the acceptance of 
his painting, “Four Nuns on Macadam,” for 
the Central Illinois Artists Association 
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Show at the Art Institute in Decatur, 
scheduled to run through the month: of 
March and part of April. The painting is 
one of his better-known works, having ap- 
peared in the American Show of Painters 
and Sculptors at the Art Institute in Chi- 
cago. It is also in the American Library 
of Color Slides, a distinguished recognition 
among American artists. 

The judges for the show are all familiar 
names to the followers of mid-western art. 
Among them are Frances Chapin, of the 
Art Institute in Chicago, and Jerry Farns- 
worth, artist-in-residence at the University 
of Illinois. Booked to run for six weeks in 
Decatur the exhibit subsequently will go 
on tour for several months. 


Scruggs to Army Air Corps 


Dr. Walter M. Scruggs, associate profes- 
sor of zoology at the Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, has accepted a commis- 
sion as second lieutenant, temporary ap- 
pointment, in the Army Air Corps, it was 
announced recently. Dr. Scruggs left Feb- 
ruary 16 for Miami Beach, Florida, for a 
six weeks period of training, after which 
he will be transferred to Randolph Field, 
Texas, for further assignment. Dr. Scruggs 
will eventually be called upon to do teach- 
ing in some academic subject to the men 
of the air corps. 


Short Tenure 


What is probably the shortest tenure of 
position on record at Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College is that of Dr. Walter H. 
Schaefer, who filled the position left vacant 
by Dr. Walter Scruggs, when the latter 
was granted a leave of absence to. serve 
in the Army Air Corps. Dr. Schaefer took 
over his duties on February 17 and on Feb- 
ruary 25 received orders to report to the 
Army Air Corps base at Miami, Florida. 


School Choral Group Appears 
at Army Camps 


From March 4 to 11, the Madrigal Sing- 
ers, Southern Illinois Normal University 
choral group, made an 800 mile concert 
tour of various Illinois army camps. Appear- 
ances were made at Scott Field; Chanute 
Field, Rantoul, and Glenview Air Base, and 
at cities located between camps. 

Under the leadership of Director Floyd 
V. Wakeland of the S.I.N.U. music depart- 
ment, this unique group, twelve in number, 
has made approximately a hundred ap- 
pearances since its organization four years 
ago. Attired in Elizabethan costume, the 
Madrigals sing seated around a table in 
accordance with the old English custom, 
and are unaccompanied. 


Faculty Men Commissioned 
in Armed Forces 


Two more members of the Northern IIli- 
nois State Teachers College faculty have 
taken commissions in service, making a total 
of three so far 

Dr. E. C. O. Beatty, director of extension 
and member of the social science depart- 
ment, left Monday, January 25, for com- 
mission as lieutenant in the coast artillery. 
He is to be stationed at Fort Huestis, 
Virginia. 

Mr. J. Hal Connor, head of the English 
department, left February 27 to take a 
commission as captain’ in the U. S. Army 
Signal Corps. He will be stationed at Ar- 
lington, Virginia. 

The third faculty member, Lieutenant 
Carl Appell, entered the service last sum- 
mer. All three are on leave status from the 
college for the duration. 


Athletic Director to Navy Reserve 


Ralph Barclay, member of the physical 
education department of Western Illinois 
State Teachers College since 1926, has been 
commissioned lieutenant in the United 
States Navy Reserve. Lieutenant Barclay 
reported to Chapel Hill, N. C., on March 
18, for a thirty-day period of training. After 
his training, he will be assigned to one of 
the preflight training schools. His work will 
be in physical education. 

For many years Mr. Barclay served as 
athletic director of Western Academy and 
as assistant in football and basketball at the 
college. In March, 1942, when Major Ray 
Hanson, then athletic director at Western, 
went on active duty with the United States 
Marines, Lieutenant Barclay became head 
of the department of physical education. 
Wix Garner, coach of Western’s 1942 
championship football team and member of 
the staff here since 1937, will be in charge 
of Western’s athletic department. 


Army Aviation Cadets at S.I.N.U. 


Two hundred and fifty army aviation 
cadets arrived on the Southern IIlinois Nor- 
mal University campus March 1, to begin 
their training program at the college. 
S.ILN.U. is one of 281 colleges and uni- 
versities designated by the War. Department 
as qualified to train army aviators. 

Anthony Hall, women’s dormitory, was 
vacated to provide housing for the cadets. 

In announcing the arrival of the contin- 
gent, the college administration emphasized 
the fact that the training of aviation cadets 
would in no way interfere with the regular 
teacher training program. 


(Continued on page 256) 
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Physical Fitness 
jo" Physical Education 


By C. O. JACKSON 


a. summer, when the Victory 
Corps program was introduced to the 
administrators of the public schools of 
America, emphasis was placed on re- 
designing and reshaping the curricula 
of all schools to meet the needs of a 
nation at war. Since that time, many 
schools have made a good many of the 
adjustments necessary to bring this 
about. Special emphasis is placed on 
certain areas commonly offered in the 
curriculum. Whether a student under 
the Victory Corps plan elects any one 
of the five branches of service—air, 
land, sea, production, or community 
service—there is one common essen- 
tial, namely, physical fitness. 

The manual specifies that a student 
enrolled in such a program “must be 
participating in a program of physical 
| fitness.” This means that physical edu- 
_ cation takes on a new meaning and 
added responsibilities in helping pre- 
pare Young America for service in 
the armed forces, in war industries, 
and as good citizens in local commu- 
nities. 

It is recognized that programs of 
health service, health instruction, 
healthful school living, physical edu- 
cation and recreation all have an im- 
portant influence on physical fitness. 
This term refers to the physical, men- 
_ tal, and emotional fitness of individ- 
uals, and places particular stress on 
strength, stamina, endurance, and co- 
ordination, not only for the immediate 
tasks of everyday life, but far beyond 
that point. 

The U. S. Office of Education re- 
cently sponsored a series of six re- 
gional institutes, and since then, sec- 
tional and county institutes have been 
or are being held in many areas 
throughout the United States, to fur- 
ther the in-service training of teachers 
and to clarify the problems faced by 
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administrators. A few pertinent state- 
ments made by the instructors at one 
of these institutes’ are included here, 
since they indicate some of the prob- 
lems which must be met by schoolmen. 

Dr. Jackson R. Sharman, senior 
specialist in physical fitness, U. S. 
Office of Education : 


Most of the emphasis in physical fitness 
during war, must be on the development 
side. .. . Everyone should participate five 
full periods a week, with a supplementary 
program of at least ten hours. . . . The ac- 
tivities should be intensified, but we must 
remember that boys in high schools are not 
men in the army! .. . 


Lt. Col. Theodore P. Banks, chief 
of athletics and recreation section, 
Special Service Division, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: 


Both boys and girls need: freedom from 
disease, strength, muscular endurance, car- 
dio-respiratory endurance, and speed and 
agility. . . . Calisthenics contribute very 
little to this... . J Military training should 
not be substituted for physical education. 
. . . One period of well-conducted physical 
education is more important than twenty 
periods of military training in the high 
schools. . .. We may have to cut out a period 
from English and Latin today, and add to 
the time for physical education, in order to 
avoid requiring German or Japanese later 
on! 

Give the boys several weeks’ training be- 
fore you have them run 100 yards for time. 
. .. Men coming into the Army should know 
some recreational sports and games for re- 
laxation and leisure, to keep them mentally 
and physically fit... . 


Major Birch Bayh, Office of Di- 
rector of Training, Army Air Forces, 
Washington, D. C.: 


We need a re-evaluation and a re-direction 
of our high-school programs of physical 
education. . .. Teach only enough marching 
to move a group efficiently from place to 
place and leave the main job to the military 
authorities. . .. Go easy on high-school boys, 
at first. .. . Conditioning and recreation skills 
are important essentials. . . . 


Lt. Comm. Charles Forsythe, Bu- 
reau of Personnel, Physical Training 


1From personal notes of the Regional {piss 
Institute, Conference on Physical Fitness Th 
Physical Education, Federal rity cy, U. ° 
Office of Education, Chicago Teachers College, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, November 16-18, 1942. 
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Division, U. S. Navy, Washington, 
Bb. to 


I believe in broad, competitive experiences 
... and feel high schools should continue in- 
terscholastic sports and add weight teams, 
and broad programs of intramurals. . . . The 
twelfth or senior year is most important now 
for physical fitness, but all grades should be 
included in an intensified program as soon 
as possible. . .. There should be adjustments 
for individual differences. . . . It is better to 
be over-cautious than negligent in this re- 
spect. . . . Boys must learn to sleep, eat 
regularly (good diets), be physically sound 
with all defects corrected, learn to report 
illness, have good posture, learn to play 
many games, learn to swim, and learn obe- 
dience. . . . Military drill is not the job of 
the physical education group. .. . 

Dr. N. P. Neilson, executive sec- 
retary, American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Re- 
creation, Washington, D. C.: 

The crucial thing is manpower (men, 
women, boys, and girls ... ). There is a great 
waste of time and efficiency due to illness, 
accidents, handicapping defects, faulty nutri- 
tion, and poor muscular tone. . . . Adults 
show the same defects as those found in 
children, indicating almost no follow-up and 
correction. . . . We must clean up defects in 
childhood, and there must be a functional 
health program in every school. . . . Volun- 
tary or compulsory military training is not 
a substitute for physical education. .. . 


Curricular Adjustments 


The success of the physical educa- 
tion program which attempts to meet 
the needs as outlined by the Armed 
Forces and the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, depends almost entirely on the 
adjustments which are made by the 
administrators in the school curricu- 
lum. The minimum essentials for such 
a program are adequate time, a com- 
petent teacher, and a place for con- 
ducting the classes. Contrary to the 
belief of many persons, such an em- 
ergency program does not require 
new equipment and greatly expanded 
facilities. While these would be most 
helpful, the emphasis is placed on 
making much better use of existing 
facilities and particularly upon more 

(Continued on page 255) 
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Peace 
That Will 


Last 


By BRUCE W. MERWIN 


W: the war? Yes! Win the peace? 
Well, perhaps. The necessity for win- 
ning the peace at the finish of the war 
is widely discussed, but a program for 
winning it seems still to be in the 
realm of wishful thinking. Most of 
the suggestions seem to center about 
the teaching of more political science, 
avowedly for the purpose of spreading 
ideas and ideals of democracy. 


A Central Federal Agency 


One practical contribution — that 
might be made toward lasting peace 
would be the setting up of a central 
Federal agency. This would mean a 
Secretary of Education in the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet, having an organization 
comparable to that of the Secretary of 
War, the Secretary of the Interior, or 
the Secretary of Commerce. 

When we consider that all of: the 
great nations have vast numbers of 
representatives of the Army and the 
Navy and of commerce in general, 
we are forced to the realization that 
all of our efforts are toward war. If 
the nations were to devote an equal 
amount of time and energy to a study 
of educational conditions in the vari- 
ous countries, they would be able to 
understand and avoid many misunder- 
standings which result in war and its 
accompanying losses in life, property, 
and morale. 

If the Education Department were 
expanded so as to have a Secretary 
in the President’s cabinet and attachés 
at all of the foreign embassies, the 
cause of peace and the expansion of 
democracy might be more effectively 
carried on. These functionaries would 
follow closely all of the educational 
and religious activities of the respec- 
tive countries to which they were as- 
signed. They would study the news- 
papers and periodicals, the textbooks 
and methods of teaching, and the re- 
sults of this teaching. Items of great 
value or any items having potential 
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value could be transmitted to the 
home country for trial and possible 
use as are bits of military information. 

Everyone knows that the military 
and naval intelligence officers are pri- 
marily interested in securing informa- 
tion dealing with war, conflict, and 
weapons, rather than peace, co-opera- 
tion, and education. If the same 
amount of attention were paid to a 
study of the schools—their underlying 
philosophy, teaching methods, and 
texts—that is devoted to a study of 
warlike equipment or economic goods, 
we as a nation would be in a position 
first to forecast the sort of activity 
that might be expected and second to 
provide means for meeting or, if need 
be, redirecting these movements. 

If the President’s cabinet members 
had been well-informed as to the texts 
and methods employed in the German 
schools, and had been aware of the 
mass psychology developed in the 
young people of Germany, they would 
have realized the extent to which the 
German people were willing to go in 
support of their ideals. 

An important set-up of educational 
officials would be desirable from other 
points of view. For instance, in con- 
nection with the Pan-American states, 
if each nation were aware of the con- 
tent of materials taught in the schools 
of the other countries and could see 
the need for mutual understanding, a 
great step towards peace would be 
taken. It is said that the Scandinavian 
countries, which formerly fought each 
other incessantly, have had no local 
wars since an agreement was made 
that no texts could be used that con- 
tained material which tended to pro- 
duce hatred and misunderstanding to- 
ward any of these countries. 

In our own country, such officers 
would tend to avoid the publication of 
ideas tending to stir up conflict. For 
instance, there are some textbooks 
which are opposed by groups which 
are either not informed or are mis- 
informed. These groups, which often 
ate easily stirred up and vociferous, 
might well be guided along the line of 
what material is desirable to develop 
democratic ideals. 

In our country, too, the textbooks 
used in some of the southern states 
differ radically from those used in the 
northern states with respect to the 
discussion of the Civil War and of the 
protective tariffs. If it were deemed 
necessary to teach this material, the 
teaching could be of such a character 
that it would result in efforts at co- 
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operation with other minority groups 
instead of efforts toward domination 
over them, to the benefit of the nation. 

Another phase of American educa- 
tion where national Federal leadership 
could exercise considerable control 
would be in those realms which are 
controlled by extra-legal institutions 
such as the North Central Associa- 
tion, the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges, and many others 
Most of these standardizing agencies 
have come to worship tradition and 
the status quo, and they work for their 
own selfish or vested interests. 

School authorities were aware of 
the needs of youth a few years ago 
but seldom helped such agencies as the 
C.C.C., N.Y.A. Training Centers, and 
Adult Education programs, sometimes 
because of the indefinite and changing 
nature of the project, frequently be- 
cause of fear of standardizing agen- 
cies, but still more frequently because 
of sheer lack of desire to take on the 
added responsibilities. A strong na- 
tional educational leadership might 
unify these forces for the benefit of 
the entire country. 


At the present time the Government 
is recognizing the value of the schools 
and teachers by having them register 
the men for the draft and for sugar 
and gas rationing. Post-war demands 
will be even greater. The schools will 
probably be asked to perform many 
duties, simply because they are man- 
aged by efficient people who can be 
depended upon and whose integrity is 
not questioned. 


An International Commission 


Much has been said of the Four 
Freedoms and the Atlantic Charter, 
but what steps have been taken or can 
be taken to implement these in the 
lives of the peoples of all nations? 

The proposed Department of Edu- 
cation would be in a position to pro- 
vide the needed leadership for achiev- 
ing these ideals. It could set up an 
International Commission of Educa- 
tion which might effectively meet the 
post-war problems, even those de- 
veloping in an air-minded world. 

With a strong Secretary of Educa- 
tion in the President’s cabinet, and 
educational attachés in the various 
foreign countries, associated with an 
International Commission of Educa- 
tion, far more could be accomplished 
toward a universal peace, based on 
mutual understanding, than can pos- 
sibly result from the expensive activi- 
ties of the war-minded departments. 
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Property Tax Problems 


By LESTER R. GRIMM 


Fic general property tax system has 
been condemned for many years, espe- 
cially as it has been administered in 
Illinois. Yet it still remains the ma- 
jor source of support of our public 
schools and other local agencies of 
government. 

While certain property is exempted 
the general constitutional and legal 
provision in Illinois is that every per- 
son and corporation shall pay a tax 
upon his, her, or its property of all 
kinds whatever, such tax to be in rela- 
tion to value and upon a uniform basis. 

The county clerk lists all real es- 
tate tracts for valuation by the asses- 
sor every fourth year.* The respon- 
sibility of listing all personal property 
annually falls upon the owner, and his 
failure to do so may be penalized. 

The law requires property to be 
valued and reported by the assessor at 
100 percent of its full fair cash value, 
and each assessor takes an oath to 
perform such duty “without fear and 
favor.” 

The term “fair cash value” does not 
refer to the price that property would 
bring in the junk yard or the pawn- 
shop. It has been defined by our 
courts as being that price which a 
voluntary seller would take and what 
a prudent buyer would give as a per- 
manent investment.? Our courts have 
held that where an assessor has made 
an assessment far below its real cash 
value “his misconduct must follow the 
rule of uniformity and all property 
must be assessed at the same propor- 
tional value.”’* 


The Machinery of Assessment 


Most of Illinois has the township 
as the primary unit of making assess- 
ments under the general property rev- 


"In 1942, 1946, etc., the quadrennial reassessment 
of realty occurs in the seventeen counties having 
the commission form of ent. In the coun- 
ties having the township form of government such 
reassessment comes in 1943, 1947, etc. 

*See 357 Illinois 245; 358 Illinois 40; 367 Illi- 
nois 57; 367 Illinois 494. (Interpret: Illinois Su- 
preme Court Decisions, Vol. 357, page 245; etc.) 


*See 286 Illinois 164; 300 Illinois 399. 
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enue system. In Cook County there is 
an elective county assessor holding of- 
fice for four years, but there are also 
several township assessors who are ex 
officio deputy assessors in their town- 
ships. St. Clair County has an elective 
board of five assessors, with township 
assessors acting as ex officio deputies. 
In the seventeen counties which 
have the commission form of govern- 
ment the county treasurers act as as- 
sessors with such deputy assessors as 
may be required.* In the remaining 
eighty-three counties of the State 
where the township plan of govern- 
ment prevails, each township has an 
assessor who in some instances may 
have one or more deputies. Many of 
the deputy assessors and township 
assessors are part-time employees. 
Especially in the smaller township 
the assessor is sometimes elected to 
his position because he has no regular 
occupation or because of sympathy 
due to some handicap or misfortune, 
rather than because of real qualifica- 
tions. The small compensation for a 
job that lasts only a part of the year 
in most cases cannot be expected to 
induce busy, capable citizens to seek 
the office. Yet the importance of as- 
sessments in our governmental struc- 
ture should cause us to give earnest 
study to an improved plan of assess- 
ment and the filling of the office of 
assessor with a well-qualified person. 


The Quality of Assessments 


The Illinois State Tax Commission 
in recent years has released consider- 
able information regarding the qual- 
ity of assessments of real estate. The 
percentages given below represent 
medians and are taken from one of 
the latest reports of the commission.* 

a) Rural real estate is assessed at 
the following percentages of estimated 
true value in these counties— 


*The seventeen commission counties are: Alex- 
ander, Calhoun, Edwards, Hardin, Johnson, Mas- 
sac, Menard, Monroe, Morgan, Perry, Pope, 
Pulaski, Randolph, Scott, Union, Wabash, and 
Williamson. 

‘Illinois State Tax Commission. Property Tax 
Assessments, Levies, Rates, Extensions and Assess- 
ment Ratios, 1941. The Commission, Springfield, 

inois. 
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Still major source of support 
of the common schools of 
Illinois the general property 
tax system needs improvement 


Calhoun 88% White ___.._._.24% 
Pulaski _...__.78 Jackson _.____.26 
Monroe _.___.73 Franklin 26 


b) Similar ratios for representa- 
tive cities show these extremes for 
their urban real estate— 


Cairo ________65% Moline ______.29% 
Belvidere _____57 Champaign —.27 
Jerseyville __54 aca 27 


Danville _.__38 Waukegan __ 19 
Kewanee ______37 Wood River __18 
Centralia 36 Spring Valley_14 


The above ratios do not, however, 
show the great extremes that exist in 
levels of assessment. Within the same 
city or county some properties may 
be assessed at less than 10 percent of 
their sales value while other proper- 
ties are being assessed at even more 
than 100 percent of their selling price. 


Personal Property Assessments 


In years when prices are fairly 
stable Illinois has been entering on 
the assessors’ books only about one- 
fourth of the value of the cattle as 
reported about the same time of year 
to state and federal agricultural 
agencies. 

Similarly, the percentage of true 
value actually listed for horses and 
mules has been about 22 percent, and 
for swine only about 14 percent. 

Counties differ greatly in listing 
certain items of personal property, in- 
sofar as numbers are concerned. For 
example, in one county but one hog 
in seven answers the call of the as- 
sessor, whereas in a few counties 
nearly all swine answer “Present” on 
assessment day. In counties such as 
Greene and Massac practically every 
automobile on wheels is assessed, but 
in Cook County nine-tenths of them 
escape listing. 

The Problem of Intangibles 


Intangibles (such as stocks, bonds, 
mortgages and bank credits) are no- 
toriously difficult to reach under a 
general property tax system. In order 
to entice them to “come hither from 
the strong box and greet the assessor” 
an extra-legal plan has been set up 
in certain counties. 

Thus, in Cook County cash and 
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bank deposits are assessed at but 37 
percent of 4 percent of face value; 
stocks and bonds which pay dividends 
are listed at 37 percent of 10 percent 
of market value or twice the annual 
income during the preceding year, 
whichever is lower; and securities 
which pay no current dividend are 
presumed for calculation purposes to 
be yielding 2 percent of current mar- 
ket value and then equalized at 37 
percent. 

Several other counties have adopted 
similar pla.s of setting up a classified 
property tax system for intangibles 
even though such (1) clearly violates 
the law (2) flouts the Constitution 
and (3) is contrary to the oath assess- 
ing officers have taken “to appraise 
all property .. . at its fair cash value 
. .. and assess said pfoperty when so 
appraised at its said cash value.” 
Probably such arbitrary classification 
results in more tax from intangibles 
than regular procedures would pro- 
duce. 


Review and Equalization 


When the assessment books are 
completed they are delivered to a 
county reviewing agency which may 
both review and equalize assessments. 

The term “equalization” refers to 
changing the assessment level of one 
class of property in terms of another 
class, or changing all property in some 
part of the county in relation to prop- 
erty in some other assessment area. 
Thus, equalization seeks to correct in- 
equities between classes of property 
or areas of assessment, whereas a re- 
view aims primarily to correct indi- 
vidual assessments, find omissions and 
errors, and the like. 

The Illinois State Tax Commission 
assesses railroad property (other than 
“non-carrier real estate”) and the 
“corporate excess” of certain types of 
corporations. 

Any equalization made by the com- 
mission among the counties does not 
change the valuation for county and 
local purposes but only for the pur- 
pose of any state property tax rate. In 
view of the fact that there has been 
extended no state property tax in IIli- 
nois since 1933, it is readily seen that 
equalization by the State Tax Com- 
mission amounts to naught. 

While the Commission may order 
reassessments in any assessment dis- 
trict or county where such is needed, 
and may restrict such reassessment 
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order to cover a single taxing district 
or certain classes of property, it must 
be stated frankly that such reassess- 
ment orders in recent years have been 
few. In some cases they have achieved 
little in the way of correction or im- 
provement. The commission is not in- 
clined to order réassessments unless 
gross inequities and arbitrary action 
in the original assessment are evident. 


Is County Assessor Better? 


A study of assessments made in the 
seventeen commission counties has 
been made in comparison with a study 
of seventeen adjacent township coun- 
ties.° In the commission counties real 
estate is being assessed at a higher 
ratio of true value than is true in the 
township counties, and assessments 
are made upon a more uniform level. 
Also, in the commission counties the 
assessment of important items of per- 
sonal property is much more thorough 
and efficient than where there is a 
separate assessor in each township. 


Poor Assessment Record 


The total equalized assessed valua- 
tion in Illinois for the year of 1927 
amounted to 8.76 billion dollars. For 
1941 the corresponding valuation was 
but 5.25 billions. The major decreases 
in valuation were from 1931 to 1935. 
It seems extremely difficult now to 
restore assessments to their former 
level. 

A study made by the U. S. Bureau 
of the Census shows that from 1929 
to 1938 the per capita assessed valua- 
tion of property in Illinois dropped 
40.5 percent." During the same years 
the corresponding decrease for the 
Nation was but 22 percent. Indeed, 
only three states had a greater drop in 
per capita assessed valuation during 
these years than did Illinois. 

In a study made of the efficiency 
with which property is assessed in 
relation to estimated wealth in the 
different states, Illinois was given a 
rank of only forty-sixth.* Another 
study of the 1938 ratio of- assessed 
valuation of real estate to its actual 
value considered the legal ratio of 
true value at which assessments were 
supposed to be made. Illinois in this 
study ranked forty-second in the ratio 
of assessed to estimatetl true value.° 
_ “Research Department, Illinois Education Asso 
ciation. 


eneral Property Tax Problems in Illinois. 
t, Springfield, Illinois. 


S. Bureau , Department of 
Commerce. A Assessed Valuations. Page 
16. The Bureau, W: D.C. 


* "See Reference No. 6, supra. Pages 31-32. 
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Tax Delinquency 

In recent years tax collections have 
been poor in Alexander, Cook, Du- 
Page, Franklin, Pulaski, St. Clair, 
and Williamson counties. During the 
Sixty-second General Assembly a 
special committee on tax delinquency 
reported to the House that in Cook 
County taxes were delinquent on over 
400,000 parcels of realty and that the 
total of delinquent realty and personal 
taxes with the penalties thereon in 
such county amounted to $475,086,- 
000. 

Many factors tend to promote tax 
delinquency. The time from assessment 
date to date of delinquency is more 
than one year and is so long that 
many people billed for personal taxes 
can no longer be located. The general 
property tax is not highly considerate 
of ability to pay since many types of 
property—as the homes in most cases 
—do not actually produce current 
income. 

Organized rackets by realty invest- 
ment interests have been accused of 
urging taxpayers in certain areas to 
withhold payments. The economic 
hardships of the depression years 
caused many well-intentioned citizens 
to be unable to meet their payments. 
Officers charged with the responsibil- 
ity of tax collections and the fore- 
closure of properties in case of delin- 
quency have been known to be lax in 
their duties. However, we believe that 
the greatest cause of tax delinquency 
in an area that has not become eco- 
nomically blighted or poverty stricken 
is the fact that our tax system is not 
modern after all. 

PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Why should not assessed valuations 
now be increased? (Livestock on Illinois 
farms is worth 89 percent more than in 
1939; the average acre of farm land is 
worth about one-fourth more than in 1939; 
urban property generally has been increas- 
ing in value.) 

2. Discuss tax problems arising from ex- 
empted property such as (a) federal camps, 
ordnance plants, housing projects, forests ; 
(b) state forests, parks, camps, lands; (c) 
local parks, forests, airports, cemeteries, and 
the like. 

3. What are the major taxes to be rec- 
ommended in a “model tax system” for IIli- 
nois and the main steps toward achievement 
of such system? 

4. Why is a “gateway amendment” to our 
State Constitution a necessary factor in 
modernizing our state revenue system? 

5. Outline essentials of a modern county 
tax administration office. 

&, Should the State Tax Commission be 
empowered to equalize assessments for loca! 
and county tax purposes? 
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School Lunch Program 


By E. W. HEOB 


The Madison County School Lunch and Gardening 
Program, begun under WPA auspices, with its corollary 
canning and baking projects is being continued. 


aia years ago in the Madison 
School District, when 70 percent of 
the families of one grade school and 
90 percent of another were on W.P.A. 
or “relief,” the need of school lunches 
was not questioned. Today, many of 
these families are in the “big money,” 
at least their pay checks exceed those 
of the teachers. 

With husband, wife, and older chil- 
dren working, many homes are too 
busy to prepare well balanced meals, 
and school lunches are again needed 
as much as before. Before the school 
lunch program got under way this 
fall, children were often given ten or 
fifteen cents and told to buy their 
dinners with it. A soda, an ice cream 
cone, or a bar of candy—part of it 
before school—constituted breakfast 
and dinner. This soon showed results 
in undernourished children and poor 
school work. 

Teachers realized that school lunch- 
es were needed to solve the problem. 
A survey indicated the interest of the 
parents in a warm lunch for the chil- 
dren. Experiences of depression days 
had taught the community that good 
food at school was as essential as good 
books, and so the schools were en- 
couraged to make every effort to con- 
tinue the school lunch program during 
the boom days of 1942-'43. Of course, 
a program such as the one carried 
out this year in the Madison schools 
would not be possible were it not for 
the strong Madison County School 
Lunch and Gardening Program and 
valuable assistance from W.P.A. and 
other governmentai agencies. 


Extent of the Program 


A good school lunch program be- 
gins with a gardening program. The 
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producing of enough vegetables and 
the buying of enough fruit to run a 
cannery were problems for the Madi- 
son County Committee. The county 
supervisor of the hot lunch, Mrs. 
Marie Gribben, secured W.P.A. help 
for the work in the gardens, and the 
Granite City Steel Company allowed 
the committee the use of several acres 
of good land in Granite City. The can- 
nery was then built on this tract of 
ground. The garden seeds were do- 
nated by one of the most loyal boost- 
ers of the gardening program, Mr. 
Louis Romann, Granite City super- 
visor, who also contributed, between 
November, 1941 and November, 
1942, 9,197 work relief hours of la- 
bor for the construction and mainte- 
nance of the cannery and for garden 
work. 

The dry summer of 1941 taxed the 
patience of the gardeners but they 
were able to produce enough to fill 
35,829 cans. The vegetables were pro- 
duced on the grounds adjoining the 
cannery, and on ‘small tracts of idle 
ground nearby. 

The first year’s experience showed 
a need of good farming land, and so 
the committee rented fifteen acres of 
very fertile land five miles from town. 
The gardening of this field was done 
by W.P.A. labor under the supervi- 
sion of J. W. Williams. Floods, hail- 
storms, droughts, replanting and an 
early frost did not stop the gardeners, 
who had one of the best W.P.A. gar- 
dens in the State. 

A cannery record for July 24, 1942 
shows that 11,062 pounds of green 
beans had been delivered and 6,609 
cans were on hand at that time. Beans 
were being picked at the rate of 100 
bushels a day. Three crops were ob- 
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tained-and a fourth picking was al- 
most ready when the early frost de- 
stroyed a good garden. 

Large quantities of tomatoes were 
grown during the season; 30,000 
plants furnished by W.P.A. were 
planted ; 150 bushels of tomatoes were 
picked some days. Corn, peas, beets, 
carrots, cabbage and sweet potatoes 
were canned. The total number of 
cans for the 1942 season was 61,459. 


Beginnings 

The Tri City School Lunch and 
Gardening Program was organized in 
the spring of 1941. Mrs. Marie Grib- 
ben was the W.P.A. supervisor in 
charge of the hot lunch and canning 
program for Madison County. It was 
her enthusiasm for the program that 
carried on the work with the assist- 
ance of a few other pioneers. With no 
funds, an ample supply of govern- 
ment tin cans, a small loan of gov- 
ernment equipment, arid a little en- 
couragement, the few interested ones 
began the job. 

The school men and other interested 
persons were invited to a meeting. 
The writer was elected president and 
a few committees were appointed. It 
was agreed to assess each school thirty 
cents per pupil participating, and with 
the money received, purchase a boil- 
er, pay rent and utilities and equip a 
cannery. 

A building was rented in Granite 
City and the installation of equipment 
began, with a good share of the work 
being done by committee members. 
Ivan Woods, a pioneer in this work 
and now president of the program, 
worked with the W.P.A. supervisor 
in getting ready for the canning sea- 
son. 

W.P.A. help was plentiful for the 
gardens and the cannery, donations 
were received, and the schools collect- 
ed $1,013.20. With this setup, 35,829 
cans of vegetables and fruits were 
produced during the summer and fall. 
These cans were divided among the 
eleven schools, according to the num- 
ber of children participating. Of this 
number, 3,302 were canned peaches. 
The fruit was purchased for $23.40 in 
a nearby orchard. 

Additional equipment was added to 
the cannery during the year in order 
that production might be increased 
for the increasing number of schools 
that were asking to become a part of 
the county unit. The 1942 season re- 
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sulted in the canning of 61,459 cans 
of vegetables and fruits. 


The Bakery 


Good bread plays an important part 
in a school lunch program. The 
W.P.A. supervisor was able to find, 
among the workers, two physically 
handicapped persons who developed 
into excellent bakers. With flour and 
other commodities from the Food 
Distribution Administration through 
the Illinois Public Aid Commission 
warehouse at Edwardsville, these bak- 
ers made white, graham, soybean, 
health and raisin bread. During the 
first year these twenty-four ounce 
loaves cost the schools three cents 
each. Later, when W.P.A. aid was 
discontinued, the bakers were retained 
and were paid by the committee in 
charge of the program, but the price 
of the bread was advanced to eight 
cents a loaf. The children prefer their 
“home made” bread to any other kind. 

The bakery is housed in one of the 
buildings at the cannery and is a part 
of that unit. The equipment in the 
bakery is very meagre. A used oven 
was purchased for $50, and an “Arm- 
strong” mixer is used. The bakery 
works four days a week, and during 
the month of February was able to 
supply bread for twenty-two schools 
feeding 2,225 children; 2,863 twenty- 
four ounce loaves were made during 
that time with 313 loaves being the 
record for a single day. 

Bread is delivered to the schools 
by the committee’s truck, which was 
purchased from committee funds, and 
it is operated by a driver who works 
part-time in the bakery. This truck 
is used in the gardening season to 
transport vegetables to the cannery 
and to deliver the cans to the different 
schools. 

Penny Milk 

The hot school lunch would not be 
complete in the Madison Schools 
without the Penny Milk. In addition 
to having milk with the meals many 
children have taken advantage of the 
opportunity to buy milk at other times 
during the day. As many as 1,350 
bottles have been sold during a single 
day. Some children learn to drink 
milk at school when their friends 
drink -it, just as they learn to eat car- 
rots when they see other children 
eating carrots. 
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The Schools Carry On 


The Madison County Program is 
an excellent example of hooking up 
gardening, canning and baking to the 
school lunches, and giving to all chil- 
dren the opportunity of eating a warm 
lunch at school at a very small cost. 
Before W.P.A. help was taken away, 
the Madison schools gave good whole- 
some lunches, including a half-pint of 
milk, for five or six cents a day. Chil- 
dren are given all the food they want, 
yes, “seconds” and “thirds.” If the 
children come from families that can- 
not afford to pay, a ticket entitling 
them to participate is given to them 
upon the teacher’s recommendation. 

The Madison schools retained all of 
their W.P.A. help but were obliged 
to charge the children ten cents a day 
—nine cents for food and one cent for 
milk. Some student help is used, and 
teachers are invited to eat with the 
children so that all meals are properly 
supervised. 


Victory Gardens 


“Gardens are most important this 
year, not only for furnishing needed 
food supply but they are also needed 
for providing supplemental and back- 
log foods for School Lunch programs 
next winter,” so advises the Food 
Distribution Administration of the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture. Most 
of the canned goods for the school 
lunches must come out of the gardens 
of the community. The Food Distri- 
bution Administration will continue to 
supply regular staple cereal foods and 
certain designated foods. 

Fresh fruits and vegetables should 
furnish the second front in the battle 
to get enough food to win the war. 
That is why our gardening program 
should be a business this year and not 
a fad. Victory Gardens should be 
planned carefully and all returns 
should be used for home canning and 
for next year’s hot lunch programs. 
If every teacher will encourage good 
gardening this spring and proper can- 
ning, the school lunches will carry on. 

The Madison County Program is 
just what a group of co-operating 
neighbors can do about a hot lunch 
project. It takes a few spark plugs 
like the Gribbens, the Woods, the Ro- 
manns, and the McReynolds, and 
there are such live wires in every 
community in the United States. 
Americans can hoe their way to vic- 
tory on the home front this year. 
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The War Emergency 


in Education 


During the period September, 1942 
to March, 1943 the teaching profes- 
sion in the United States lost 65,000 
individuals to the armed forces, war 
industry, and private employment, the 
Research Division of the N.E.A. re- 
ports as a result of a survey of the 
states and the school system of the 
District of Columbia.‘ During this 
period a net total of 112,000 left teach- 
ing while 82,000 entered it.” 

This 30,000 differential includes 
13,000 positions reported as vacant or 
unfilled, leaving 17,000 positions to be 
explained as resulting from a decrease 
in demand.* 

A situation even more critical is 
foreseen for the period between June, 
1943 and January, 1944, when a po- 
tential teacher shortage of 75,000 will 
face the elementary and secondary 
schools of the Nation, the N.E.A. Re- 
search Division estimates. 

The tendency of shortages to con- 
centrate in rural and village schools 
where teachers salaries are inadequate 
suggests the necessity of an economic 
attack upon the problem. Local dis- 
tricts, the states, and the Federal gov- 
ernment (through S. 637) must co- 
operate in making provision for the 
adjustment of teachers salaries to meet 
edvancing living costs. 

Forty teachers in every 100 are be- 
ing paid less than $1200 for the 1942- 
1943 school year, and nearly eight in 
every 100 are receiving less than $600, 
the N.E.A. survey reveals. Illinois en- 
joys the doubtful distinction of being 
named as a populous and prosperous 
state where a high percentage of teach- 
ers receive less than $1200 a year. 
(The N.E.A. reports 14,250 Illinois 
teachers, or 30 percent, paid less than 
$1200 this year.) 

Another point of attack is that of 
getting the best distribution of avail- 
able teachers. Here the Research Di- 
vision suggests that state departments 
of education co-operate with public 
and private teacher placement agen- 
cies by recording needs, and the U. S. 
Employment Office extend its services 
to them, particularly in distribution of 
information among the states. 


1The War Emergency in Education. Washing 
ton, D. C.: Research Division, National Education 
Association, March 15, 1943. 

*Of this 82,000, 40,000 entered teaching from 
teacher education institutions; 37,000 from emer 
gency certificates, and 5,000 from the ranks of 
retired teachers. 

%Explained as elimination of normal expansion 
closed-out positions, doubled-up classes, curtailed 
curriculums, closed schools, etc. 
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When Railroads Attack 


By HERBERT B. MULFORD 


a troubles loom large in the af- 
fairs of many of the public school 
systems of Illinois these days. Tax 
levies have been put in jeopardy. 
Elections to increase maximum tax 
rates have been declared illegal on a 
wholesale basis. In many instances tax 
moneys already collected by county 
collectors have been impounded, and 
distribution to school treasurers held 
up pending settlement of litigation. 
A Dragnet of Objections 

All this primarily at the hands of 
shrewd railroad tax lawyers who con- 
tinually are throwing out a dragnet of 
capricious objections to the actions of 
school officials. 

The objective, of course, is to find 
legal technicalities which may inval- 
idate railroad taxes and which will 
stand up in court action for the ben- 
efit of the railroads and the lawyers, 
who will share munificently in any 
saving they may accomplish for their 
vested-interest clients. 

While these. tactics are old, they 
have been given special emphasis dur- 
ing the past few months because of 
the magnitude of the objections and 
the significance of some of the court 
actions. They fall in two general 
categories. 

1. Persistent tax objections filed 
in courts on complaints of railroads 
in respect to the manner in which 
school boards and _ superintendents 
have prepared budgets and appropri- 
ation ordinances and have filed their 
tax levies. 

2. Successful attack against the 
type of ballots used by school dis- 
tricts in bringing to public elections 
the question of raising tax rates. 

Careful scrutiny of numerous issues 
involved in both types of attack indi- 
cates that the initiative is taken by 
tax attorneys for the specific purpose 
of stimulating their own business for 
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Tax objections for 
profit result in financial 
straits of many districts 


Public School Taxes 


profit, largely irrespective of the ef- 
fect on the school systems, children, 
or teachers involved incidentally but 
importantly in these situations. 
Significantly it is not the small 
citizen property owner and patron of 
our schools who is equipped with the 
knowledge or other facilities to make 
these attacks. It is essentially the 
large vested property owners who 
understand the value of retaining the 
typical tax attorney. Therefore, while 
the moneys held up and the losses 
sustained through successful tax ob- 
jections are important, it is relatively 
a small portion of the tax that is 
jeopardized in most school districts. 
Where, as in some of the most serious 
situations today, in certain areas of 
the metropolitan suburbs around 
Chicago, as much as half the taxes of 
a district may come from the rail- 
roads, the actual financial embarrass- 
ment of the schools may be very great. 


Attack on the Budget 

The attack on the budget and ap- 
propriation ordinances of the school 
districts has many aspects. For the 
most part these objections are not 
aimed at eliminating real waste, ineffi- 
ciency, or illegality; they are primar- 
ily trumped up. 

For instance, notwithstanding that 
a carefully prepared budget had been 
on exhibition at the school office and a 
public hearing had been advertised 
and held, objection has been made to 
the amount of time elapsed between 
issuing the budget and certifying to 
the tax levy. Where Federal aid has 
been dispensed to a school system 
through the Smith-Hughes or the 
George-Deen vocational education 
acts, objection has been made to in- 
serting such items in the budget, even 
though they did not affect local taxes. 
There have been cases where the rail- 
roads did not understand that bond 
and interest charges were part of the 
building tax charges. 
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In some cases the school officials 
themselves did not seem to know how 
to prepare the budgets and appropria- 
tions, and suffered accordingly. Lev- 
ies unduly exceeded the expense 
items. Some districts tried to levy for 
an excessively high surplus account. 
(Others were attacked even when 
they levied less than they appropri- 
ated.) Still others forgot to add cer- 
tain items and reported appropriations 
larger than the sums indicated. 

Here we find two important mat- 
ters not considered with sufficient care 
by many school boards and superin- 
tendents who prepare the budgets. 
First, these officials have not realized 
that the tax attorneys are out to make 
money for themselves continuously 
by using the dragnet of objections ; 
therefore, they have not been as care- 
ful as they might have been with the 
knowledge at hand. Secondly, they 
perhaps have relied upon the signifi- 
cance and worth of public education 
too greatly, and not enough upon 
extreme care to fend off objections. 

On the other hand, these objections 
bring to light great ignorance in many 
official school quarters. The type of 
instructions handed out by the State 
Tax Commission is none too simple. 
As long as the school officials spent 
moneys honestly, they may have felt 
there was a great deal of red-tape in 
budgetary practices, and have failed 
to inform themselves adequately in 
the circumstances. Now the railroads, 
in effect, have forced school boards 
and superintendents to go to school 
again in order to be technically trained 
for accuracy to safeguard school 
funds. 


Elections Declared Illegal 


But in the case of the Supreme 
Court decisions on school tax rate 
elections, the situation is even more 
exasperating and important. Some 
two years ago the railroads were suc- 
cessful in obtaining a Supreme Court 
decision to the effect that elections 
for tax rate increases were illegal 
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where the education and the building 
tax rates were joined in one ballot 
proposition. The result over the past 
year or more has been hundreds of 
new elections, in some cases one and 
in some cases two per district, to bring 
the question of rates before the people 
again. This has been necessary even 
to continue rates that may have been 
in effect and on which taxes have been 
collected heretofore without question 
for fifteen or twenty years. 

Once more, it has been only the 
well informed vested interests with 
shrewd tax lawyers who have profited 
from such decisions. The small fry 
school patron has not known even 
that such cases were before the courts, 
and only those who file objections in 
such cases have their taxes remitted. 

Recently a fresh case has stirred 
boards and superintendents to the 
core. A railroad carried successfully 
to the Supreme Court a case in respect 
to tax rate elections, contending that, 
since the school law did not speci- 
fically set forth the form of ballot to 
be used, the school districts should 
have had recourse to the Australian 
Ballot Law for guidance. 

The gist of this suit was that many 
boards had used a phraseology “for” 
or “against’”’ the tax rate proposition, 
The courts ruled that, since the Aus- 
tralian Ballot Law used a ballot with 
the words “yes” or “no” to the ques- 
tion of the proposition, the school 
districts were in error. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that in numerous previous 
cases the Supreme Court had held that 
the Australian Ballot Law did not 
apply to school districts, the decision 
in the recent case held that the ballot 
law did apply. 


School Board Association Acts 


Throughout the school law there 
are references and instructions in 
respect to certain aspects of school 
elections where “for” and “against” 
are used. Notwithstanding public ap- 
proval at the elections and the popular 
impression that “for” and “against” 
are correct forms, and further not- 
withstanding years of advice from 
eminent school attorneys to use “for” 
and “against,” the schools have lost 
out. Already many a district is going 
to new elections to make doubly sure 
of the legality of its position. 

In the recent case, the significance 
seemed to be so important to the IIli- 
nois Association of School Boards 
that its executive committee retained 
attorneys to petition the Supreme 
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Court to permit a plea for a rehearing 
of the case. The pleas were not enter- 
tained by the court. Notwithstanding 
this loss, the association plans to keep 
careful watch in similar situations. 

The crux of these suits in some 
cases is that, where suits are entered 
in a county where local officials may 
not be expert in school law decisions, 
the defense may not bring up adequate 
information to inform the court on 
relevant matters. With a careful eye 
on all such actions, it may be possible 
for the association to supply what 
heretofore has been lacking in the 
protection of such school districts. 

Legislation Proposed 

As one possible method for blocking 
capricious tax objections, legislation 
has been presented at the current ses- 
sion of the General Assembly (H.B. 
319, Westbrook and Vander Vries) 
specifically protecting the budget and 
appropriation ordinance of school dis- 
tricts. Proponents of the bill point out 
three ideas in this respect: 

1. The purpose of the budget law 
is to permit taxpayers to object to the 
budget before it is passed. These ob- 
jections are intended to guide the 
board in making a proper budget. 

2. Boards are greatly handicapped 
in their operations if they cannot pre- 
dict the amount of tax income they 
will receive. An objection to any par- 
ticular expenditure by a large tax- 


payer may make the whole levy for 


that purpose futile. 

3. The present legal system favors 
the large taxpayer who can employ 
tax attorneys to scrutinize the tax pro- 
cedures of the small municipalities. If 
an objection is sustained, it relieves 
only one or two taxpayers of liability 
for taxes and the load is imposed on 
the small taxpayers. 

The suggested legislation provides 
that no objection to any tax shall be 
sustained by any court because of the 
forms of any budget or appropriation 
ordinance, or the degree of itemiza- 
tion or classification of items or the 
reasonableness of any amount budg- 
eted or appropriated under the terms 
of the Budget Law, unless the ob- 
jecting taxpayer presents the objec- 
tion in writing and with the same 
specificity to the governing body of 
the municipality (school districts in- 
cluded) prior to the adoption of the 
budget and appropriation ordinance. 

If such legislation were adopted by 
the State, it might cover much of the 
ground of acts providing for pre- 
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adjudication of tax levies previously 
held unconstitutional. At any rate, it 
might give tax lawyers some hurdles 
until the courts could build up some 
policies beneficial to childhood. 

In times past, often when the State 
Legislature has passed legislation val- 


-idating otherwise illegal acts of school 


districts, the courts have ruled against 
such legislation as invalid. It has been 
suggested that fresh validating legisla- 
tion which might be passed to protect 
the schools, even if in danger of being 
held invalid itself, might provide ‘a 
vehicle by which the courts could re- 
view this whole problem and tell 
school officials where they are honestly 
right and honestly wrong, for their 
future guidance. 

There is a perfectly good principle 
in law that says the courts, after ob- 
serving, for instance, that a school 
district had used a tax rate for a dozen 
years or more, could rule in favor of 
the schools as against technical tax- 
dodgers. But in any event, considering 
the troubles of school officials now 
resulting from chronic tax delinquen- 
cies and vastly unequal property as- 
sessment practices in the 102 counties 
of the State, there is emphatically a 
challenge to all persons in public 
school service to understand the trend 
of events and to protect the schools 
from adversity. 


No N. E. L. Convention 
This Summer 


The executive committee of the 
National Education Association has 
decided against holding the associa- 
tion’s summer convention. This deci- 
sion was reached after all possibilities 
in connection with the annual con- 
vention were weighed in the light of 
the nation-wide transportation. situa- 
tion and other wartime conditions. At 
the same time the committee was 
agreed that education’s part in the 
war effort is of such importance that 
it is vital that there be a meeting of 
the Representative Assembly. 

President A. C. Flora has this mes- 
sage for state and local organizations : 





. . . We are cognizant of the difficulties 
that surround travel these days but trust that 
all state and local associations may send 
teachers who are fully able to discuss the 
problems which we face and who will par- 
ticipate actively in the work of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. 


The dates of the meeting of the 
Representative Assembly are tenta- 
tively set for June 28, 29, 1943. 
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Orientation 
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By C. A. WEBER 


The importance of effective orientation of new teachers 
in wartime suggests the replacing of principal centered 
practices with co-operating techniques. 


0... aspect of in-service education 
in which there are great possibilities, 
and one in which teachers, principals, 
supervisors, superintendents, parents, 
board members and pupils can make a 
fine contribution, is that of helping 
new teachers to learn something about 
the school, the community, and the 
opportunities afforded in them. Such 
a procedure is really necessary if new 
teachers are to adjust themselves to 
new situations and if they are to plan 
intelligently for their future welfare, 
happiness, and usefulness in the 
school. 

Help of this type should not be hit 
or miss, but should be a part of a well 
organized program for the orientation 
of new staff members. Furthermore, 
it should be a co-operative enterprise 
rather than merely a project of the 
school principal or of the department 
head. A recent study, however, in- 
dicates that there is a decided lack 
of well organized programs for the 
orientation of new teachers.* The 
writer studied the programs of in- 
service education in 247 secondary 
schools of varying sizes and found 
that the techniques listed in the fol- 
lowing table were the ones reported. 

Examination of the table shows that 
16 percent of the secondary schools 
studied reported that nothing at all 
was done to orient new teachers. 

In half the schools the program of 
orientation is largely a matter of per- 
sonal conferences with the principal, 
department heads, or deans. No one 


*C. A. Weber, Techniques Employed in a Select- 
ed Group of Secondary Schools of the North 
Central Association for Educating Teachers in 
Service. Doctoral Dissertation, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, “ p. Study completed under the 
direction of  # Bn oe on In-Service Edu- 
cation of the Noth Central Association, G. Robert 
Koopman, chairman. 
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can deny that these personal confer- 
ences are of great value nor can one 
dery principals, department heads, 
and deans are rendering a valuable 
service to their schools and to the new 
teachers in carrying out such plans, 
but it is unwise, and unsound psycho- 
logically, to put so much emphasis on 
principal centered procedures and at 
the same time fail to use co-operative 
techniques for orientation. 


TECHNIQUES EMPLOYED IN 247 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS FOR 
ORIENTATION OF NEW 
STAFF MEMBERS 

Schools Using 
“ No. Percent 
Individual conferences with the 


principal _ 133 53.6 
Mimeographed ‘bulletins issued 

by principal__._..._.___ -59 262 
Printed handbooks ‘issued _ _ 49 218 
Special faculty meetings “held 

first week _ Se ._45 202 
Nothing at all ‘being done____ % 16.1 
Teacher counselors assigned to 

new teacher___._ —~s M7 
Conferences with the department 

heads - SEE T, Ban 


Seminars before school opens _ 19 77 
Special meetings during first 


week of school... 11 44 
Co-operative effort made $54 

teachers -______ 8 3.5 
Small group meetings held. onde 1.3 
Conferences with office secretary 2 0.8 
Conferences with the dean... 2 0.8 
Other techniques — 2 0.8 


It should be noted that in only 3.5 
percent of the schools have co-oper- 
ative efforts been made to acquaint 
new teachers with their new school 
community and new school home !? If 
the reader will put herself or himself 





*Tbid. also the North Central Association 
Quarterly, July 1942; October, 1942; Janua 
1943; and the forthcoming issue of the Quarter y 


in in April, 1943 1943 for a summary of the findings of 
the Sub-committee. 
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in the position of coming to a school 
for the first time, the soundness of 
this assertion that there is need for 
change is obvious. 

Of course, help from the principal, 
from handbooks, from bulletins and so 
forth would be of great value but if 
there was a clear cut co-operative 
effort to make one feel at home in his 
new situation, there would be gener- 
ated at once a sense of belonging 
which would easily and effectively 
carry the new teacher over the 
“humps” which are certain to appear. 

It would be easy for the principal 
and the teachers to select a standing 
committee of the staff to plan for the 
induction of all new teachers. Such 
procedure would lighten the load of 
the principal and give the teachers a 
share in an extremely important en- 
terprise. Moreover, the effect would 
be greater esprit de corps from the 
very start of the year and provide a 
much more homelike atmosphere for 
the new member of the staff. 

The schools should consider the 
problem of orientation of new teach- 
ers as an especially important problem 
in wartime because of the re-entrance 
of older teachers into the profession, 
the increased employment of inex- 
perienced teachers, and the employ- 
ment of those not particularly 
equipped to teach. It is highly im- 
portant that these emergency new- 
comers be made to feel at home and 
welcomed by the entire staff if we 
are to expect maximum efforts from 
them. 

Small schools and large schools 
commit the same error. All sizes of 
schools seem to concentrate programs 
of orientation in the hands of the 
principal. In the largest schools the 
department head is called upon to do 
the job of orientation instead of the 
principal, but otherwise there is little 
difference in the techniques used in 
relation to the size of the school. 


Recommended Techniques 


It is worthwhile and important to 
discover that the correlation between 
the use of principal centered tech- 
niques for orientation of new teachers 
and “unprofessional attitudes of teach- 
ers” as reported by the schools in the 
North Central Study was +.31, while 
the correlation between the use of co- 
operative techniques and “unprofes- 
sional attitudes of teachers” was —.49. 
Apparently when the schools utilize 

(Continued on page 255) 
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The School 


and 


Social Services 


a old idea that the school is merely 
concerned with the mental life of 
youngsters is not generally held today. 
Many factors have been responsible 
for the change of viewpoint. Among 
these may be mentioned the break- 
down of the home, loss of influence 
of the church, an industrialized soci- 
ety and the world wars. 

Important as it is that the school 
have the all-around development of 
the child as its goal, nevertheless, it 
is unfortunate that it must assume 
certain responsibilities which other 
agencies, if functioning properly, 
could carry on more effectively. If the 
school could be left to supplement such 
activities and concentrate upon those 
things for which it is best qualified, 
and often alone qualified, how much 
better it would be! However, a condi- 
tion not a theory confronts us, and 
the school must govern itself accord- 
ingly. 

If we really believe in the worth of 
the individual, we must conserve 
youth. That mears we must give each 
child a chance to develop to the best 
of his ability. We know this is not 
possible unless he is kept in reason- 
ably good health, has a_ sufficient 
amount of appropriate food and cloth- 
ing, and gets the benefit of sympa- 
thetic help and guidance. Since many 
youngsters come from homes of the 
lower income bracket, the school must 
check to see that the above conditions 
are being fulfilled. To the extent that 
they are not being met, the school 
must assume responsibility or see to 
it that other social agencies meet the 
situation. Often a program of co-oper- 
ation will be most effective. 


Health and the Necessities of Life 


The war has once more given em- 
phasis to health and physical fitness. 
The schools have been criticized for 
mediocre work in this field. However, 
until funds are provided to make pos- 
sible a health program based on 
thorough physical examinations fol- 
lowed by remedial work and a func- 
tional offering, little progress will be 
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By LEWIS W. WILLIAMS 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL TRENDS 


made. Probably no other agency can 
perform this duty better than the 
school; so school people must keep 
this need ever in mind. 

When it comes to food and clothing 
for those deficient in these respects, 
the school cannot make a direct con- 
tribution. However, probably no 
agency is in a better position to dis- 
cover those cases deserving assistance. 
Consequently, the school must make it 
a conscious purpose to discover all 
such cases, seek the aid of all suitable 
agencies, and co-operate with them 
fully. This must be a continuing pro- 
gram, not a spasmodic effort. 


Family Relations, Religion, 
Citizenship 

Earlier reference was made to the 
breakdown of the home. Even in cases 
where the home has not broken down, 
its influence has often been very much 
lessened. In consequence, the school 
must make contributions here. Not 
only can it hélp the home do a better 
job but it can also develop in young 
people wholesome ideas concerning a 
home. These may well involve respon- 
sibilities of the different members of 
the family, budget problems, moral 
problems, problems of parenthood, 
and many others. Young people in 
high school will soon face these things 
and need, in a very practical way, all 
the assistance they can secure. 

Probably the school is unable to 
contribute directly to the religious 
development of young people, also. 
However, through its reverent atti- 
tude toward Deity, through its selec- 
tion of personnel who are fine exam- 
ples in this respect, and through its 
encouragement to affiliate with and 
participate in the religious life of the 
community, much may be gained. The 
axiom, “Actions speak louder than 
words,” certainly holds true -in the 
field of religion. 

The school must also make a much 
greater contribution from the stand- 
point of citizenship. The duties and 
privileges of citizenship today are 
much more complex than formerly. 
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Not only is first-hand information de- 
sirable but a knowledge of problems 
involved in everyday living must be 
stressed. 

Important as these things are, they 
do not go far enough. Ideals and atti- 
tudes must be developed. The setting 
of the school, its activities, its life 
provide a rich laboratory for the de- 
velopment of the finest of citizens. 
This result is realized only if theory 
and practice harmonize. 


The Role of Guidance 

Finally, young people must have the 
guidance of well-qualified leaders who 
are interested in them. This type of 
service is implied in the discussion 
above, particularly that part dealing 
with health, the necessities of life, and 
family relations. However, the school 
must provide guidance throughout the 
school experience of each youngster. 
This should involve any problem, any 
difficulty, or any hindrance to the full 
development of each youngster. It 
should also involve the expansion and 
growth of the assets of the individual. 
An important part of this service will 
be assistance in the selection of a life 
work, help in preparing for it, and 
encouragement in its realization. The 
school must make such service its 
duty and take all necessary steps to 
make it possible. 

From the above, it is evident that 
the school must give intellectual in- 
struction and it must give guidance 
and training to make young people 
efficient members of society. It is a 
social agency in a much broader sense 
than was formerly thought. Whether 
these goals are reached through 
changes of method, through the intro- 
duction of new subjects, through 
changes of emphasis in fields used for 
years, or through a combination of 
these, it makes no difference. The 
school is the social agency among 
social agencies which can meet the 
problem. We as school people must 
meet the challenge! We dare not fail. 

ENROLL NOW IN N.EA. 

The N.E.A.’s December, 1942 mid- 
year membership count shows a gain 
over last year’s December tally. Illi- 
nois, however, is not one of the 
twenty-three states responsible for the 
increase. With only thirty-one Illinois 
cities showing 100 percent member- 
ship, there seems to be plenty of scope 
for further effort. Those who enroll 
now for 1943-’44 will receive the 
April and May, 1943 issues of the 
N.E.A. Journal free. 
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By IRVING F. PEARSON 


Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 


Deve Dave: 

Like many other individuals I do 
a great deal of traveling upon the 
trains these days. I have waited hours 
at the stations, have stood in crowded 
cars while we travelled miles, and 
have missed some meals because of 
crowded diners. Again, like most 
others, I have taken it all philosophi- 
cally and good-naturedly, for I know 
the marvelous work the railroads have 
done in meeting the terrific transpor- 
tation problems. ; 

We all know that thousands of sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines, and all of 
their equipment have been moved and 
are being moved. In addition great 
trainloads of war equipment and sup- 
plies roll over the rails. Then has 
come the necessity of moving thou- 
sands of cars filled with oil. Topping 
all have come the closely confining 
restrictions upon the use of tires, 
gasoline, and oil. We all agree that 
the railroads have done and are doing 
a marvelous job for us. 

I would like to take some of the 
excellent materials produced by the 
American Association of Railroads, 
for example, and tell the magnificent 
story to the pupils and teachers in 
our schools. The history of railroading 
in itself is a spectacular story. 

I would like to emphasize these 
stories of achievement and service 
here and there wherever I go, but I 
can’t and won’t. Why? Because of the 
ruthless attitudes and actions of some 
railroads toward public education. 

Some railroads in Illinois today are 
objecting to hundreds of thousands 
of dollars of school taxes on the basis 
of the most absurd _ technicalities 
imaginable. They hire young lawyers 
to go up and down the State along 
the railroad right of way to object to 
taxes on any grounds they can, and 
pay them on a commission basis for 
the tax-savings thus gained for the 
railroads. 
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When efforts were made to meet 
with the railroad executives relative 
to the matter, persons were politely 
informed that meetings might be held 
to talk about the weather but not 
about school tax objections because 
the efforts in this respect were too 
profitable to the railroads. 

Evidently the executives approached 
cared no more than the lawyers in- 
volved what the effects of reductions 
in school resources might have upon 
the securing or holding of good teach- 
ers, the provision of needed school 
equipment, or the meeting of interest 
payments. Evidently the fate of the 
children as affected by shortages of 
funds never bothered the thoughts of 
these persons. While the executives 
drew their big salaries, the lawyers 
their big commissions, and their em- 
ployees big wages, there evidently was 
no concern for the teacher receiving 
less than $800 per year. 

You ask, “What were the objec- 
tions?” Well, it seems that many dis- 
tricts voted “For” or “Against” levy 
increases and the issuance of bonds, 
etc. instead of “Yes” and “No” on 
such proposals. In other instances, 
separate ballots were not used, or 
propositions regarding both educa- 
tional and building funds were in one 
statement. There were objections be- 
cause the tax levy was adopted before 
the adoption of a budget or at the 
same meeting. In other cases objec- 
tions were made because the budget 
and levy were adopted before the 
school year to which they applied. 

One objection was due to appropri- 
ations to cover national defense cours- 
es for which reimbursement from the 
Federal Government was expected. 
A patriotic objection, eh Dave? 

They would not have us levy more 
than we appropriate. There were ob- 
jections to cash on hand. There were 
objections to reasonable contingency 
funds. Objections were made to the 
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school’s share of municipal employees’ 
retirement fund payments. And there 
were others—many others. 

You ask, “What shall we do about 
it?” First, we shall seek and gain 
legislation making it impossible to 
scare up objections on technicalities 
of the law. Second, we shall provide 
publicity to the reasons for these leg- 
islative efforts. Third, school boards, 
school administrators, and lay and 
professional leaders will band together 
in unity against the continued mulct- 
ing of local funds. 

I presume, also, that it will be very 
difficult for school teachers to repeat 
again and again the story of the rail- 
toads and their great work without 
thinking how its glory is dimmed by 
the efforts of some nit-wit executives 
and their hired stooges to grab dollars 
from teachers and children to fatten 
individual and corporate pocketbooks. 

Well, Dave, I must draw this letter 
to a close. It’s late and I have to 
board the trains in the morning. 

Yours truly, 
Irv. 


Digest of Board Meetings 

Date: February 5, 1943. 

Time AND Ptrace: 9:00 p.m. IIli- 
nois Hotel, Bloomington. 

PRESENT: President V. L. Nickell ; 
Directors, W.C. Handlin, E. H. Stull- 
ken, Hester Burbridge, and Russell 
Malan; Director of Research, Lester 
R. Grimm; Director of Public Rela- 
tions, B. I. Griffith; Executive Secre- 
tary, Irving F. Pearson; and Dr. 
Claude E. Vick, part-time. 

Business: 1. Extended use of 
mailing list to the University of Wis- 
consin. 

2. Approved minutes of previous 
meeting. 

3. Accepted financial reports and 
disposed of bills. 

4. Directed the appointment of a 
special investigating committee as per 
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the request of the Chicago Division. 

5. Received reports from Secretary 
regarding tax objections by certain 
railroads and regarding a tenure case 
at Roseville, Illinois. 

6. Accepted with regret the resig- 
nation of Mr. Charles McIntosh as 
Treasurer, effective June 30, 1943. 
Directed the Finance Committee to 
consider the vacancy. 

7. Accepted with regret the resig- 
natiog of Mr. Ray Graham, Spring- 
field, as a member of the teacher ten- 
ure subcommittee. 

8. Received invitations for the next 
Annual Meeting. 

9. Directed publicity regarding re- 
cent resolutions of the N.M.A. 

10. Heard Dr. Vick regarding op- 
eration of teacher placement services. 

ADJOURNMENT: 1:00 a.m. Satur- 
day, February 6, 1943. 

Irvinc F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary 


* * * 


Date: February 21, 1943. 

Time AND Prace: 10:00 a.m., 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 

Present: Directors Russell Malan 
(presiding), W. C. Handlin, E. H. 
Stullken, and Hester Burbridge; Ex- 
ecutive Secretary Irving F. Pearson, 
and W. N. Armstrong, executive di- 
rector, and Mrs. Eileen Thoreen, rep- 
resentative of the Northern Illinois 
Hospital Service, Inc. (part-time). 

Business: 1. Heard representa- 
tives of the Northern Illinois Hospital 
Service, Inc. present in detail hospital 
service plan for I.E.A. members, and 
later adopted this plan. 

2. Approved minutes of previous 
meeting. 

3. Suggested nominations for com- 
mittee vacancies. 

4. Heard report of legislative pro- 
gress as presented by Secretary. 

5. Received communication from 
Mutual Benefit Association. 

6. Heard details of S. 637, the new 
Federal aid bill. 

7. Granted permission to Federal 
Co-ordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs to modify the I.E.A. film “Back- 
ing Up the Guns” for use in Latin- 
American countries. 

8. Designated Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago, as site of next Annual Meet- 
ing, December 27, 28, 29, 1943. 

AvJOURNMENT: 4:00 p.m. 

Irvinc F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary 
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State Aid Bills Delayed 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 


S. B. 107 and 108, Luckey and 
Howell, and H. B. 166 and .167, Ed- 
wards, Powell, Van der Vries and 
Kelsey, have been delayed in com- 
mittee pending budgetary considera- 
tions. After hearings in both the Sen- 
ate and House Education committees 
the distributive fund bills providing a 
$5.00 flat grant for each high-school 
pupil in A.D.A., a $4.00 increase in 
flat grants per elementary pupil, 
A.D.A., a $5.00 increase per pupil 
A.D.A. in elementary equalization (in 
addition to the $4.00 flat grant in- 
crease) and a $5.00 per pupil A.D.A. 
increase in high-school equalization, 
were delayed for further committee 
consideration. 

The $6,525,000 increase in State aid 
called for by the bills would help to 
make possible badly needed local ad- 
justments related to the higher costs 
of maintenance and operation, the 
higher salaries for employees neces- 
sitated by higher costs of living, and 
the increasing demands upon the 
schools in ordinary and war-related 
services. 

It has been estimated that from 
twenty to thirty millions of dollars of 
extra school funds are needed to main- 
tain educational standards in Illinois 
and to meet higher costs and new de- 
mands upon public education. High 
local tax rates generally, and the 
present failure to increase assessed 
valuations, limit the local resources 
which might be drawn upon to meet 
the increased costs experienced. In 
spite of this situation local communi- 
ties must be called upon to assume a 
fair portion of the extra costs in- 
volved. In like manner the state of 
Illinois must assist according to its 
ability. 

Every yardstick of the State’s abil- 
ity indicates that the requested in- 
crease in state aid for schools is just, 
conservative, and warranted. The full 
increase requested must be provided 
if the schools of the State are to con- 
tinue to operate even fairly well. The 
failure of the State to provide the in- 
crease would burden local communi- 
ties with increased taxes above and 
beyond the increases which rightfully 
should be sought at the local level. 

The citizens of Illinois and their 
representatives in the halls of legisla- 
tion and in executive positions must 
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here and now determine whether edu- 
cational opportunities in Illinois are 
to be maintained and extended or ma- 
terially reduced. They must determine 
whether school years are or are not 
to be reduced in length, educational 
offerings restricted, extended, or with- 
drawn, and the quality of teaching 
maintained, improved, or reduced. 
They must determine the price of 
delinquency and crime versus that of 
continued and extended educational 
service and weigh the balance. They 
must determine whether the State 
budget is to be balanced in favor of 
boys and girls of this generation— 
those who will soon take over our 
civic, social, moral, cultural, and per- 
haps military responsibilities—as op- 
posed to balances favoring nebulous 
programs of pseudo-economy and 
post-war materialistic considerations. 

The Illinois Education Association 
finally. warns Illinois citizenry, its 
teachers, school administrators, school- 
board members, P.T.A. leaders, civic 
leaders, and the State Government, 
that failure to provide the requested 
state and local aid to the public schools 
will create an educational and social 
emergency which will blight the his- 
tory of the State for many years to 


come. 
* * * 


New Bills Introduced 


Norte: Starred bills are I.E.A. and/or 
conference-endorsed bills. 


Many new bills regarding education 
have been introduced in the Legisla- 
ture since the last issue of ILLINOIS 
EDUCATION was printed. 


NEW SENATE BILLS 


During the interim the following 
have been introduced in the Senate: 


S. B. 109-114, Downing, Collins, and 
Lyons, changes the names of the State 
teachers colleges to State colleges. Senate 
Education Committee. 

S. B. 182-186, 189, 195, Barr and Maro- 
vitz, bring old laws up-to-date in respect 
to titles of officials, state boards, etc. Second 
reading in Senate. 

*S. B. 199, Crisenberry, provides for 
the board appointment of persons to board 
vacancies for the unexpired part of a term. 
Passed Senate. 

*S. B. 200, Flagg, authorizes the crea- 
tion of nursery schools and the use of Fed- 
eral funds to maintain them. First reading 
in House. 

*S. B. 206, Daley, provides for the pre- 
adjudication of tax levies in Chicago and 
Cook County. Second reading in Senate. 

S. B. 210, Paddock, allows any high- 
school district without a building to tui- 
tion pupils to other high schools. First in 
Senate. 
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Our Surroundings 


A Complete Course in General Science 
by Fowler, Collister, and Thurston 








This strictly modern and much enlarged edition was prepared especially to meet the present-day 
demand for a more thorough foundation course in General Science to better prepare for the 
other high-school Science courses which are being so strongly emphasized today. 








New York 





This book adequately prepares students for the study 
of Biology, Chemistry, Physics, and Pre-Flight 
courses. It contains many new topics, vital topics 
which pupils must have to meet the new conditions. 
These topics include: Aviation, Explosives, Modern 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
Chicago 


Lighting, Modern Highways, Nylon, Rayon, Plastics, 
the most recent improvements in Radio and Tele- 
phone, Dyes and Paints, the “sulfa” drugs and other 
Medical Compounds, and the latest in First Aid, 
Health, and Physical Welfare in relation to Science. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Atlanta 


Dallas 








S. B. 223, Flagg, requires teachers’ insti- 
tute to be held on “non-school” days. Sen- 
ate Education Committee. 

*S. B. 236, Howell and Paddock, appro- 
priates $1,062,000 for pupil transportation 
during the next biennium. Senate Appro- 
priations Committee. 

*S. B. 237, Howell and Paddock, covers 
a transportation appropriation deficiency 
for the last biennium in amount of $105,000, 
and a deficiency for the present biennium 
of $177,000. Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

S. B. 239, Paddock, provides that county 
superintendents shall hold elections to trans- 
fer territory to and from non-high school 
districts when petitioned by at least 50, or 
20 percent, of the electors of each district 
involved. Senate Education Committee. 

*S. B. 253, Clyde Lee, provides a 5 cent 
tax rate separate from other taxes where 
free textbooks are provided by referendum. 
Senate Education Committee. 


NEW HOUSE BILLS 


New bills introduced into the House 
of Representatives are as follows: 


H. B. 200, E. A. Greene, would eliminate 
tax exemptions to all private schools, hos- 
pitals, and sanitaria which deny admission 
because of color or race. Third reading in 
House. 

H. B. 225 and 227, J. W. Smith, would 
cause banks of deposit to.continue as such 
pending notification by writing at least ten 
days before transfer of funds to a new de- 
pository. Third reading in House. 
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H. B. 228 and 229, Van der Vries, set 
up rather drastic appropriation, budgetary, 
and auditing procedures under the IIlinois 
State Tax Commission, which body would 
furnish the necessary forms which auditors 
must follow and municipalities and officials 
respect under penalty. The bills do not ap- 
ply in detailed operation to municipalities 
handling less than $10,000 per year. Board 
of director districts must, however, hold 
public hearings on budgets, etc. and file 
copies of the budget and appropriation or- 
dinance with the Tax Commission, which 
commission may conduct local investiga- 
tions. Presented by Chamber of Commerce. 
Municipalities Committee. 

*H. B. 233, Westbrook, amends county 
superintendent’s duties to subscribe to new 
downstate certification law. First reading 
in House. 

*H. B. 242 and 243, H. B. Harris, pro- 
vide for the safekeeping of the records of 
closed colleges and public schools. In 
House Education Committee. 

*H. B. 267, L. H. O'Neill, provides by 
local option a school month of four weeks, 
and teachers’ pay once a school month or 
more often. House Education Committee. 

H. B. 268, Powell, appropriates $3,000,000 
for school lunches. In House Executive 
Committee. 

H. B. 269, Powell, provides that building 
funds unused because of the present inabil- 
ity to build may be invested in govern- 
mental bonds. House Education Committee. 

*H. B.. 270, Samford, provides that 
county superintendents and township treas- 
urers shall pay over the distributive funds 
monthly. House Education Committee. 
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*H. B. 271 and 272, Samford, provide for 
simplified advertising of the township treas- 
urer’s annual report under penalty of the 
withholding of the distributive fund month 
by month until advertising as per form 
provided by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction is accomplished. In House 
Education Committee. 


*H. B. 276, Virkus, allows an educa- 
tional levy limit of $1.80 by first referen- 
dum. House Municipalities Committee. 

*H. B. 296, H. B. Harris, Gibbs and 
Van der Vries, allows the use of unneeded 
building funds by board resolution, pre- 
vious to the budget-making, for the benefit 
of the educational fund. House Education 
Committee. 

H. B. 300, Houcek, provides an over- 
all limitation of 1 percent of the assessed 
valuation for all property taxes combined. 
The I.E.A. has traditionally and effectively 
opposed such measures previously and will 
do so again if this seems to be necessary. 
House Revenue Committee. 

H. B. 317, Virkus, provides that refunding 
bond rates must be separate from building 
as well as education rates. House Education 
Committtee. 

H. B. 319, Westbrook and Van der 
Vries, provides that objections to taxes 
must be made at the budgetary hearing if 
later they are to be tried in court. House 
Revenue Committee. 


*H. B. 329, L. H. O'Neill, validates 
elections wherever the intent of the voters 
is clear, regardless of technical errors. Ju- 
diciary Committee. 
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H. B. 330, L. H. O'Neill, Wood and 
Maloney, would remove all statutory and 
constitutional limitations upon indebtedness 
caused by claims and outstanding teachers 
orders, on first reading in House. 


Other Bills Advance 


Bills reported in detail in a pre- 
vious issue of ILLINo1is EDUCATION 
have advanced in some instances and 
not in others, as follows: 


SENATE BILLS 


S. B. 6-11, Crisenberry, et al, on third 
reading in Senate. They provide for the 
proposed University of Southern Illinois 
at Carbondale. 

*S. B. 27, Gunning, providing a deficiency 
appropriation to the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, has been signed by the 
Governor. 

S. B. 41-42, Peters, providing for an 
airport at the University of Illinois, in 
House Appropriations Committee. 

S. B. 52, 59, 61-62, Knox, providing edu- 
cational and other advantages to World 
War II veterans like those for World War 
I veterans are in House Committees. 

S. B. 63, Hubbard, lowering certification 
requirements (introduced by request) in 
Senate Education Committee. The I.E.A. 
supports war-time certification as provided 
in H. B. 28. 

*S. B. 66, Howell, providing a minimum 
wage of $100 for teachers, in Senate Edu- 
cation Committee. 

S. B. 87, Downing and Howell, deferring 


operation of Seven-Pupil Law until July 
1, 1945, in Senate Education Committee. 

*S. B. 89, Downing, eliminating referen- 
dum for transportation in non-high school 
districts, in Committee on Efficiency and 
Economy. 

HOUSE BILLS 

*H. B. 28, Edwards, providing war-time 
certification of teachers, with the Governor. 

*H. B. 50, Edwards, allowing pupil en- 
rollment at 5 years 9 months, on second 
reading in House. 

H. B. 51, Edwards, basing distributive 
funds upon enrollments rather than A.D.A., 
in House Committee on Education. 

H. B. 54, Holten, allowing payment by 
any teacher of maximum of $100 to teach- 
er retirement fund, in House Education 
Committee. 

H. B. 61-66, McDonald, et al, providing 
for the University of Southern Illinois, in 
House Education Committee. 

H. B. 70, Upchurch, providing for pen- 
sion payments monthly rather than quar- 
terly, on first reading in House. 

H. B. 78, H. B. Harris, lowering certifi- 
cation standards (as in S. B. 63) post- 
poned in House Education Committee. 

*H. B. 87, Upchurch, providing a mini- 
mum wage for teachers of $100 per month 
(as in S. B. 66), in House Education 
Committee. 

*H. B. 88, Westbrook, removing board 
of director districts from requirements of 
Municipal Budget Law, in House Educa- 
tion Committee. 

H. B. 90, Allison, validating Mt. Sterling 
Community High School District. Law. 








THE CULTURAL GROWTH SERIES 


Reading-—Literature—Speech 


For Junior High School: 
1) Excursions in Fact and Fancy 
2) Your World in Prose and Verse 
3) Expanding Literary Interests 


by Wellons, McTurnan, Smith, and Abney 


Illustrations in color by Milo Winter 





these: 


|. Growth in Literary Culture is assured 
through planned contact with selections 
chosen to form a pattern for growth. 


2. A Program for Speech Improvement con- 
tributes planned practice leading to spe- 
cific speech skills and increased abilities in 
the oral interpretation of literature. 


3. Competence in Reading Skills is assured 





The unique contributions made by this series 
to the teaching of reading ‘and literature are 





through pupil participation in a directed 
and purposeful exercise program. 

4. A Practical Teacher's Monograph recom- 
mending procedures designed to assist 
teachers in the most effective methods of 
teaching reading and literature in junior 
and senior high school is available. 


Write for Further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson Street Chicago 











For High School: 
1) Expanding Literary Interests 
2) Exploring Literary Trails 
3) American Life in Literature 
4) English Life in Literature 
by Sharp, Tigert, Mann, Dudley, and Abney 
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H. B. 110, Salisbury, providing $20 in- 
crease in flat grants, in House Education 
Committee. Representative Salisbury is 
valiantly supporting H. B. 166 and 167, 
the L.E.A. bills, and deserves commenda- 
tion accordingly. 

*H. B. 149, Westbrook, providing school- 
board institutes, on second reading in House. 

H. B. 152, Donahoo, Keller, and Gibbs, 
allowing $800 minimum retirement after 
thirty-five years of teaching, in House Edu- 
cation Committee. This bill, like H. B. 54, 
is opposed by the I.E.A. because of the 
dangers to the sound actuarial retirement 
system so recently secured, inherent in 
both proposals. 

*H. B. 159, Westbrook, requiring regu- 
lar attendance on part of all pupils -en- 
rolled, on second reading in House. 

*H. B. 163-164, Cutler, allowing teacher 
colleges to receive Federal funds for edu- 
cating the military. Law. 

*H. B. 166, Edwards, Powell, Van der 
Vries, and Kelsey, providing increased dis- 
tributive funds, postponed in Hotise Edu- 
cation Committee. 

*H. B. 167, (same sponsors as H. B. 
166), the distributive fund appropriation 
bill, in House Appropriations Committee. 

*H. B. 172, L. H. O'Neill, allowing non- 
high-school students to transfer to school 
of choice, and denying recognition to high 
schools averaging less than eight pupils 
A.D.A. per grade after 1945, in House 
Education Committee. 

*H. B. 173, L. H. O'Neill, removes 
schools from Australian Ballot Law, thus 
solving “Yes” and “No” ballot problem. 
House Elections Committee. 

*H. B. 197, Dillavou, Clabaugh, and Tom 
Garman, directing University of Illinois 
General Assembly scholarship to new can- 
didate if original does not appear within 
ten days after registration day, in House 
Education Committee. 


To South America 


The Illinois Education Association 
has recently granted permission to the 
U. S. Department of Inter-American 
Affairs to use “Backing Up the Guns” 
in South America. Both Spanish and 
Portuguese versions will be issued for 
South American audiences. 

The part that the public schools in 
the United States are doing to back 
up the war effort will be told to South 
American audiences through the me- 
dium of the I.E.A. picture. 

“Backing Up the Guns” was pro- 
duced by the Public Relations Com- 
mitte of the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation. The picture has had a wide 
showing throughout the United States. 
Fifteen states have purchased a total 
of thirty-five copies. Twelve copies of 
the film, in circulation from the state 
office, have had 188 showings, with 
an estimated total audience reported 
to date of 174,988. In addition, thirty- 
six prints are being circulated by Divi- 
sion. organizations and local groups. 
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An Outstanding Educator 
Lost to Illinois 





George D. Wham, twice past-presi- 
dent of the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion and one of the outstanding edu- 
cators of the State, died at his home 
in Carbondale March 6, at the age of 
seventy, bringing to a close a long life 
of unselfish service to the schools and 
teachers of his native state. 

Mr. Wham received his early col- 
lege training at Southern Illinois Nor- 
mal University. He started his teach- 
ing career in a rural school, afterward 
serving as principal of a small school, 
as a city superintendent, as instructor 
and professor of education at South- 
ern Illinois Normal University, and 
finally as dean of the faculty there. 
For a short period he served as acting 
president of the college. Mr. Wham’s 
forty-five years of active service gave 
him an unusually good background 
from which to counsel students and 
young administrators. 

His students remember him as ex- 
emplifying the best teaching practices 
in his classes. He taught them to think 
for themselves, and instilled in them 
a sense of personal and civic duty and 
loyalty, combined with high ideals of 
co-operation and self-control. His stu- 
dents were impressed by the intel- 
ligent understanding expressed in his 
face and by the keenness of his judi- 
cious mind. All his thinking and teach- 
ing were based on actual facts which 
he had carefully studied and thorough- 
ly understood. When he gave advice 
to his students, it was wise advice, 
and timely. 
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Mr. Wham was a noted orator, and 
the subjects of his discourses were 
wide and varied, but all showed the 
deep insight and careful study and 
preparation which were characteristic 
of his teaching. 

The teachers of the State will prob- 
ably remember best his address on the 
“Education of Abraham. , Lincoln,” 
which he delivered in 1929 as Presi- 
dent of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association. He was called upon to 
deliver this address many times, and 
sections of it were widely quoted. 

In addition to his formal public ad- 
dresses, Mr. Wham could readily 
divest himself of his dignity, and in 
a small group become a most bril- 
liant conversationalist. He could talk 
readily on a vast number of subjects, 
and always seemed to have read the 
latest article published in scientific 
and educational literature. He quoted 
frequently from the classics, from the 
historian Parkman, whose descrip- 
tions of nature delighted him, from 
the poet Burns. He spent some time 
traveling in England and Scotland, 
and became very familiar with the 
Burns country. He also acquired a 





vast stock of anecdotes centering about 
the great Scottish poet. 

Among Mr. Wham’s great achieve- 
ments was the work he did as chair- 
man of the appointments committee 
of the college. He was an indefatigable 
worker, and took pride in seeing that 
his work was promptly and accurately 
done. In his work as placements of- 
ficer, he was meticulous in seeing that 
every letter was promptly answered. 
He worked long hours, familiarizing 
himself with the qualifications of each 
graduating student. His record as 
placements officer is indeed enviable. 
Throughout all of southern Illinois 
there are few cities or hamlets in 
which Mr. Wham did not place one 
or more persons. He was not satisfied, 
however, with merely placing the 
graduates once. He was very much 
interested in seeing them advance, and 
a large number of the outstanding 
educators of southern Illinois owe 
their professional advancements to the 
stimulation and support of this man. 

In the passing of Mr. Wham the 
profession of education and the schools 
of Illinois lost one of the greatest and 
most inspiring leaders the State has 
ever known.—Bruce W. Merwin. 
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Projects for Handicapped 
Mect Employment Vleeds 


By LOLA M. ARMSTRONG 


aR with special teachers for 
crippled children know well the prob- 
lems that face the handicapped child 
in finding employment. That is why 
they lend whole-hearted support to 
the Easter Seals, which help maintain 
the state-wide program of the Illinois 
Association for the Crippled. 

This program recognizes today’s 
manpower shortage in industry as the 
opportune time to make progress for 
all handicapped persons who have 
training and ability to use in their 
country’s hour of need. The associa- 
tion’s special project of employment 
placement in the Chicago area is 
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staffed by three expert counselors. 
One maintains her office at the United 
States Employment Service, where 
severely handicapped persons regis- 
tering are referred to her; the other 
two are located at the association of- 
fice, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

One counselor has the background 
of school experience with the crippled, 
public welfare work and counseling, 
while another, who knows the prob- 
lems of the handicapped from per- 
sonal experience, is skilled in promo- 
tion work among employers. Both 
work on the special cases which re- 
quire most careful placements. 
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All three counselors agree that the 
degree of usefulness of the handi- 
capped depends upon the care: with 
which they are placed. Not only is the 
handicapped individual considered, 
but also are the employer, the job 
specifications, and the conditions of 
work. Careful placement helps the 
handicapped to find and hold new 
economic and social status. 

Marie was a handicapped person 
who had grown bitter, suspicious and 
morose, because at forty years of age 
she believed the world had no place 
for her. Her only faith in human na- 
ture centered in her teacher, who, like 
all teachers of the handicapped, never 
let a pupil go without help. 

Because Marie was an orphan and 
had a spinal-hip disease which stunted 
her growth to three feet, eleven inches, 
and weight to fifty-eight pounds, her 
teacher found a place for her during 
the rush season of millinery to do 
small jobs in a workroom. This was 
not enough for self-support; so her 
teacher gave her a home. 


Results of Careful Placement 


Eventually, she did nothing outside 
the home, but earned her maintenance 
by assisting there. The teacher died, 
leaving Marie a thousand dollars with 
which to fend off the world. 

Marie tried to buy her way into 
an institution, but she was too young 
for the aged and not eligible to the 
others..Again she turned to a prin- 
cipal of the special school for crippled, 
who brought her to the Illinois associ- 
ation’s employment counselors. She 
had two assets to market, good eyes 
and hands. An employer, interested in 
her story, gave her a chance. He of- 
fered a simple routine job in the in- 
dustrial process that - required little 
strength, only capable hands. He fit- 
ted her with a special chair and stool 
so that she worked with comfort. She 
has held the job for a year, and has 
turned into a useful, pleasant person. 

A beautifully dressed girl of cul- 
tured manner came to the office with 
her mother. She was a “spastic,” her 
hands, legs and speech badly affected, 
but her school record showed an 
excellent, well-trained mind. She 
yearned to be a writer, and, despite 
her physical handicap, learned to use 
a typewriter, but not with speed. In 
practical fashion she set herself the 
task of reporting community and 
church gatherings and offering her 
account to the local paper for the pub- 
licity it would give her name. Her 
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scrap book of clippings scattered 
across the office floor as she opened 
it to show the variety of her work. 
She was advised to put her scrap 
book in perfect order to send as testi- 
monial of work done, so that an editor, 
before an interview, might have a 
chance to become familiar with her 
mind. Contacts were made for her 
which resulted in a research job for a 
magazine in the fields of history and 
biography, which she liked best. 


Self-support for “Homebounds” 


Many cripples cannot leave their 
homes to seek employment; so it is 
the special province of the Illinois 
association to send an occupational 
therapist to them. She helps these 
“homebounds” adjust their physical 
and emotional difficulties and become 
skilled enough in craft work to earn 
something toward self-support. 

This project for the homebound in 
the Chicago Area works in close co- 
operation with the doctors who direct 
the occupational therapist in the use 
of certain muscles for which she must 
find a craft exercise. Unconsciously 
the patient is benefited as he loses 
himself in the interest of work. As 
skill develops, a market is found for 
the stuffed animals, purses. and bags, 
shopping and knitting bags, leather 
goods, etc., made by the individual. 

A refugee family reached New 
York with twenty-four trunks and 
only $6.00 cash. They sold enough 
goods to finance themselves to Chi- 
cago, hoping to find work, for the 
man of the family was a surgeon from 
Vienna. Hardship took its toll, how- 
ever, in a severe heart block, which 
confined the doctor to his home under 
very limited activity. In a foreign 
country, with shattered health and no 
money, he set himself to use his 
skilled hands in the craft of making 
fine leather gloves and special, fitted, 
leather bags. His work is all custom- 
made to special order and brings good 
returns for the strength he can use. 

Countless stories of the work which 
continues for crippled and _ handi- 
capped persons following their years 
of school training show in human and 
appealing ways what a co-ordinated 
program of public agencies can bring 
about. Channeled through an organi- 
zation such as the Illinois Association 
for the Crippled, which stands ready 
to help all communities throughout 
the State, work can be forwarded to 
meet present needs and to open a 
vista into the post-war world. 
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Recent Kconomic Trends * 


The U. S. Bureau of Labor cost-of- 
living index (the average for 1935- 
1939 being 100) for wage earners and 
lower-salaried workers increased from 
98.6 in June, 1939 to 120.9 in Febru- 
ary, 1943—or an increase of 22.6 per- 
cent. This means that a $1,500 salary 
of June, 1939 has now shrunk in 
“equivalent purchasing power’ to only 
$1,223 in terms of living costs. 

Similarly, from June, 1939 to Feb- 
ruary, 1943 certain retail cost figures 


show these increases: rent, 3.5 per- 
cent; fuel, electricity, ice, 9.8 per- 
cent ; house furnishings, 23.2 percent ; 
clothing, 25.5 percent; miscellaneous 
group, 13 percent. 

Food costs at retail increased 42.7 
percent from June, 1939 to February, 
1943. A basket of food costing $1.00 
in June, 1939 would cost $1.43 in 
February, 1943.—Researcu Depart- 
MENT, I.E.A. 





*Data computed from monthly releases of Survey 
of Current Business issued by the S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce and recent releases of the U. S. 

Department of Labor. 





SALARY LOANS 


= YOU ever need some extra cash, just 
remember this: You can borrow up to 
$300 at Household Finance on your signa- 
ture alone. The one important requirement 
is that you have a steady teaching posi- 
tion. You may repay your loan in small 
monthly instalments arranged to fit your 
own income and payday. If there is n 
Household office near you, you may obtain 
your loan entirely by mail. 


You need no security of any kind to get 


FOR TEACHERS 


a Household salary loan. We rely on your 
promise to repay. It is not necessary to ask 
friends or relatives to act as endorsers and 
at no time do we question friends or school 
authorities about your credit. 


$50 loan for $5.44 


Costs at Household are reasonable. Sup- 
pose you borrow $100 and repay in six 
monthly instalments of $18.48 each. You 
repay a total of $110.88. The cost of your 
loan is just $10.88. The cost of a 
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Four Outstanding Books Which Meet the Present-Day Demand 
For Greater Emphasis on American History 


By Southworth and Southworth 


Complete—Accurate—Up-to-Date—Unbiased 
Extremely Simple Style—Clear Maps—Effective and Varied Teaching Helps 
With Superior Workbooks Which Greatly Enrich the Course 


THE THIRTEEN AMERICAN COLONIES—New Edition—1492-1763 
A complete story of all the thirteen original colonies. An appealing book which pupils 


AMERICA’S OLD WORLD BACKGROUND—New Edition—Early Days to 1682 
Through its exceptionally clear presentation and practical organization, this outstanding 
book makes this important period of history fascinating and easy to understand. 


AMERICAN HISTORY COMPLETE—New Edition—1492 to Recent Times 
Built for pupils with their peculiar needs constantly in mind. Well-balanced treatment. 
Includes the outstanding events of the Roosevelt administration. Abounds in unusual, 


THE AMERICAN WAY—A Democracy Reader—For Grades 7-12 
An ingenious story of the rise and development of our American way of life, with 
which every citizen of America should be familiar. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
Chicago 


Atlanta 


Inc. 


Dallas 











Juvenile Delinquency 


The American Observer, a Civic 
Education Service publication, in its 
issue of March 29, 1943, calls atten- 
tion to the alarming wartime increase 
in juvenile delinquency indicated by 
figures recently made public by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation in the 
current issue of the bureau’s semi- 
annual Uniform Crime Reports. 

While the total number of crimes 
committed in 1942 is actually 6 per- 
cent less than the figure for the pre- 
ceding year, “lawlessness and immoral 
conduct among the youth of the Na- 
tion have skyrocketed,” comments the 
American Observer. 


A third of all arrests last year were 
of persons under twenty-five years of 
age ; 20 percent were under the voting 
age of twenty-one. For the first time 
since the FBI has been examining 
nnger print records more persons of 
age eighteen were arrested than in any 
other age group. By far the greatest 
percentage increase in crime was 
among young women and girls. The 
number of girls under twenty-one ar- 
rested last year was 56 percent greater 
than during the preceeding year. 
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STATE AID FOR KINDERGARTENS 


Report of a Subcommittee Accepted by the 
Representative Assembly December 29, 1942 


us Childhood Education Associa- 
tion has been working for some time 
for the inclusion of kindergartens as 
an integral part of the state education 
program, which means that kinder- 
gartens would receive state aid from 
the distributive fund. Representatives 
of the C.E.A. met February, 1941, 
with representatives of all the other 
organizations at a meeting which was 


‘to decide a common legislative pro- 


gram. The common program did not 
include support for kindergartens, 
since such support had not been in 
the resolutions of the I.E.A. Legisla- 


tive Committee nor adopted by the: 


Representative Assembly. 


As a result of this action, there was 
some feeling by the kindergarten peo- 
ple that the state officers were not in 
favor of kindergartens. An amend- 
ment to the appropriation bill was in- 
troduced in the Legislature to provide 
aid for kindergartens. Most of us felt 
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that this action was unwise because 
it presented a divided front to the 
Legislature. After some discussion, 
representatives of the C.E.A. met with 
the directors of the I.E.A. on April 
29, 1941. 

As a result, President Orville T. 
Bright appointed a committee con- 
sisting of Superintendent T. H. Cobb, 
of Urbana, Superintendent J. L. Bu- 
ford, of Mt. Vernon, and your speaker 
to study the kindergarten situation. 
Mr. Grimm appointed Mr. Reece to 
make a survey of the kindergarten 
situation for the Research Department. 

A brief summary of the W. T. Reece 
report is as follows: 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF 
KINDERGARTENS IN 
ILLINOIS 
1. In the school year of 1939-’40 there 
were 45,988 children being taught by 590 
teachers in 613 kindergartens organized in 
98 school districts. Chicago, having a 


kindergarten enrollment of 34,052, com- . 
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prised 74 percent of the total state kinder- 
garten enrollment. 

2. The number of districts maintaining 
kindergartens has grown intermittently 
from 32 in 1912 to 98 in 1940, represent- 
ing a positive growth. 


THE PRESENT LEGAL STATUS OF 
KINDERGARTENS IN ILLINOIS 


1. The present law leaves the inaugura- 
tion of kindergartens for children of four 
to six years primarily to the judgment of 
the school boards. Upon petition of the 
majority of the parents or guardians of the 
children between four and six residing 
within the district, the board at local ex- 
pense shall establish and maintain a kinder- 
garten (a) if funds are available, (b) if 
50 of the petitioners live within one mile 
of the school, (c) if an annual average 
daily attendance of 15 pupils can be main- 
tained. 

2. Under the present Distributive Fund 
Law of Illinois, the State does not furnish 
any funds for the support of kindergartens. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICE 
IN KINDERGARTENS IN ILLINOIS 

The typical public school kindergarten in 
Illinois offers one year of instruction to 
children attending half-day sessions during 
the regular school term. Ninety-four per- 
cent of these kindergartens offer one year 
of kindergarten while 87 percent of -the 
teachers teach two different classes of pu- 
pils daily. Public school kindergartens are 
popular where they have been established, 
for about two-thirds of these districts en- 
roll practically all of the eligible children. 
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LEGAL PROBLEMS 


1. How should a kindergarten pupil under 
state-aid distribution be defined? 

2. What type of state distribution should 
be employed? 

3. Should the distribution be upon the 
basis of the pupil being in half-day session 
or in full-day session? If a half-day ses- 
sion, what shall be its length in hours? 

4. Should attendance in the kindergarten 
be mandatory? 

5. What standards of recognition should 
be designed as a prerequisite for state-aid 
distribution ? 


PRACTICAL LEGISLATIVE 
PROBLEMS 


1. Can the association support a state-aid 
program for kindergartens with the pro- 
jection of its previously committed pro- 
gram? 

2. Can the association support a substan- 
tial increase in the State Distributive Fund 
during the present defense emergency, with 
mounting Federal taxation, without impair- 
ing its entire legislative program? 

3. Would rural interests support a pro- 
gram of state aid for kindergartens when, 
under the present status of reorganization, 
rural people could not benefit? 


ANNUAL COST ESTIMATES FOR 
KINDERGARTEN AID 


1. Flat grants only on a one-half A.D-A. 
basis for all districts with a possible A.D.A. 
in kindergarten of 15 pupils, $348,539.07 


2. Equalization only on a one-half A.D.A. 
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basis for all districts with a possible A.D.A. 
in kindergarten of 15 pupils, $449,036.72 


3. Combination flat grant and equaliza- 
tion on a one-half A.D.A. basis for all 
districts with a possible A.D.A. in kinder- 
garten of 15 pupils, $703,844.31 


The cost of any one of these plans 
would be in addition to the appropria- 
tion for the cost of the committed pro- 
gram of the association. 

This kindergarten question was dis- 
cussed last year at length in the Legis- 
lative Committee meeting, and al- 
though our committee was supposed 
to report, we were not given the op- 
portunity. Mr. Handlin, realizing that, 
has given this committee this time on 
the program for this report. 


We feel that kindergartens should 
be recognized as an integral part of 
the educational system of the State, 
and as such, be included in the State 
Distributive Fund. However, in the 
present war emergency, we do not feel 
it wise to press the matter. We should 
like to have this or another committee 
continued to study further the kinder- 
garten situation so as to keep alive the 
need for kindergartens so that even- 
tually they may be incorporated in our 
distributive fund program.—K. D. 
Wa po, Chairman. 
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Leadership at Whe 


A Review of the Fifteenth Yearbook of the 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 


Harold Spears and others, Leadership at 
W ork, Fifteenth Yearbook, the Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 
of the National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. pp viii + 248. 

The first sixteen pages of this 
monograph are alone worth the pur- 
chase price. They recount the pathetic 
and human and imaginary story of a 
well-intentioned young school admin- 
istrator who ran through the gamut 
of current ideas about the in-service 
training of teachers. 

He began with “a faculty meeting 
every week,” which gave him indiges- 
tion. When responsibility for these 
meetings was “shared” everybody got 
indigestion. 

Next he tried the “open door” pol- 
icy and hoped and prayed that each 
teacher would come into his office with 
her troubles. Actually, each came to 
him to parade her best ideas. 


Finally, at the principal’s suggestion 
everybody got busy revising the cur- 
riculum, and a shelf in the school li- 
brary labelled “Curriculum Labora- 
tory” was filled with courses of study 
from out of town. 


Some Convictions at Work 


For some strange reason none of 
these schemes for teacher-betterment 
worked, but eventually something did 
happen and it thrilled the young ad- 
ministrator. He tried to generalize on 
his experience and recorded these 
convictions (page 14) : 

1. Worry less about having ideas and more 
about finding them. Lots of people have 
ideas—firemen, mothers and dads, kids, 


teachers. Let people have ideas, talk them 
over, and try them out. 

2. Start with real problems of concern 
to everybody and let the techniques come 
along as they are needed. The techniques 


don’t work unless they are used to help 
do things people want to get done. 

3. Give co-operative planning a _ real 
chance. Taking turns doing things you don’t 
want to do isn’t sharing. When people work 
together things happen that don’t happen 
if you work alone. 

The rest of the monograph tells 
what does happen when these admoni- 
tions go to work. Chapter II describes 
numerous specific instances of demo- 
cratic school administration which de- 
veloped leaders among teachers. 

The next chapter, “How Schools 
Are Improved,” is a miscellaneous as- 
sortment of examples of schools that 
studied themselves co-operatively and 
did something about it. Chapter IV 
describes the way the Shorewood, 
Wisconsin teachers, school adminis- 
trators, patrons and pupils have 
worked together to create an out- 
standing school system. 


Role of Teachers Organizations 


Chapter V emphasizes the role 
teachers’ organizations can play. 
Chapter VI deals with curriculum 
improvement and Chapter VII with 
some of the more recent techniques 
(workshops, excursions, study con- 
ferences, clinical and experimental 
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Evanston, Illinois 








in high school language 


Grade nine . . 


NATURAL ENGLISH 


. List price $1.40 


ENGLISH FOR YOU 


Grade ten .. . List price $1.52 


Usual discount on quantity orders 


By Mellie John, Head of the Department of English, 
East High School, Rockford, Illinois 


in primary science 


NEW SCIENCE UNITEXTS 


BASIC SCIENCE EDUCATION SERIES 


For primary grades, each 32¢ 


Usual discount on quantity orders 


By Glenn A. Blough, Laboratory Schools, 
The University of Chicago 


in the 








These books are the first of a new four-book series 
for the senior high school. Books for grades eleven 
and twelve are in preparation. 





Now ready: Animals Round the Year; Plants Round 
the Year; The Insect Parade; An Aquarium; Doing 
Work; Water Appears and Disappears. Other titles 


are in preparation. 


. {| W. A. Kohl—706 Mosedale Avenue, St. Charles, IIl. 
Representatives:| Pr ik Jackson—1911 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, III. 
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centers, planned observation) that 
help develop the leadership desired. 

The Fifteenth Yearbook is a gold 
mine of ideas despite the fact that the 
evidence for their excellence is not of 
a research sort. The reviewer missed 
an index, because he believes that any 
book that refers to so many specific 
practices and places and ideas should 
make it possible for a person to re- 
locate without apoplexy something 
that meant a great deal to him when 
he first saw it. 


Summary Chapter Missed 

A second limitation was the lack 
of a summary chapter to bring out 
the big ideas. Even though the chair- 
man of the yearbook committee re- 
corded his opinion that a concluding 
summary chapter would have been of 
little value, other readers who had not 
spent so much time with the manu- 
script would have been benefited by a 
final chapter that summarized the 
basic principles so that they could 
serve as guideposts for other admin- 
istrative and teacher groups who 
might wish to go and do likewise. 
—STEPHEN M. Corey, University of 
Chicago. 
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In these announcements you will find the 


answer to your study 


Eastern Ulinois State 
Teachers College 


LocatTion.—Charleston, Illinois, within 
nine miles of Lincoln Log Cabin State 
Park over an improved highway and within 
six miles of Fox Ridge State Park on the 
Embarrass River. 

Summer Session.—Two sessions are 
scheduled. The first six weeks extends from 
June 7 to July 16; the second of five weeks 
lasts from July 19 to August 20. Two sub- 
jects may be carried by a student each term 
and the successful completion of these will 
yield eight quarter hours of credit. 

CurricuLum.—In planning a summer 
school program for the Eastern [illinois 
State’ Teachers College careful thought has 
been given to the needs of prospective stu- 
dents during this period of war emergency. 
The college will offer extensive courses to 
aid persons who must teach classes for 
which they are not particularly well pre- 
pared. “Re-training” courses will be offered 
for persons who may be called upon to 
teach classes in physics, chemistry, or 
mathematics. Emphasis will also be placed 
on “refresher” courses for persons who may 














SUMMER COURSE In AVIATION. 


for High School Teachers and Administrators 


This is an exceptional nanny / for you to 
enhance your aviation teaching ability and in- 
crease your earning power. SPARTAN School 
of Aeronautics, approved by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, now offers a complete 
eight weeks summer session in aeronautical 
ground school subjects. 

Summer Session June 9th to Aug. 1, 1943 

Registration June 6th and 7th 


setpereinen — Navigation — Theory of Flight — Aircraft 

Engines — Civil Air Regulations — These courses have been 

y ged designed to meet the needs of the high school C.A.A. pre- 
ight curriculum. Flight instruction is also available. 

Preparation for tomorrow is today’s best war effort. This special 
SPARTAN training can provide benefits far beyond the reasonable 
cost —8-week tuition only $80.00. SPARTAN School is the outstand- 
ing civil aviation training school in America— a genuine “University 
of” Aviation” where the highest ideals of educational training are 
maintained. 29 modern buildings—finest equipment. MAIL COUPON 
now for complete information. 
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Spartan School of Aeronautics 
Captain Maxwell W. Balfour, Director 
Address Dept. !E-43, Tulsa, Okia. 
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mer courses in Aviation for High 


and recreation needs 


wish to return to teaching after an absence 
of several years. 

Young men who wish pre-induction train- 
ing will find it possible to complete a year 
of work in one of several fields, including 
mathematics, the sciences, and Spanish. 
Persons just finishing high school may 
begin college work in nearly any field of 
study. A course in pre-flight aeronautics is 
scheduled to prepare high-school teachers 
to offer some of this work in their schools. 

Spectat Features.—The institution is 
inaugurating summer workshops for rural, 
elementary, and high-school teachers during 
the first term. This work will be planned to 
meet the student’s actual teaching needs for 
next year and credit will be allowed in the 
fields where the work is done. 

For further information or for a summer 
catalog, write to Miss Blanche Thomas, 
Registrar. 

Illinois State Normal University 

Location.—Normal, Illinois. 

SuMMER ProcraM.— Regular Session 
June 21 to August 13; Post Session August 
16 to September 3; Social Studies Labora- 
tory (at Lake Bloomington) August 16 to 
September 3. 
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Addition of a post session of three weeks 
to the 1943 summer program enables a 
student to earn 12 semester hours during 
11 weeks. 

CurricuLUM.—Planned especially to meet 
professional needs of teachers in service, 
the program includes as well courses for 
beginning freshmen, regular classes for col- 
lege students, flexible offerings for former 
students and community leaders. Major 
emphasis of the university continues to be 
on teacher education. 

The summer bulletin lists 260 courses 
given by 151 faculty members in 17 depart- 
ments. There are highly specialized offer- 
ings; basic courses; work shops for teach- 
ers in elementary, rural, and secondary 
education as well as the social studies; a 
number of one-week credit clinics. The 
latter include the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion Clinic, June 28 to July 2; the Basic 
Reading Clinic, July 5 to July 9; the Ad- 
vanced Reading Clinic, July 12 to July 16. 

Among special war courses scheduled are 
the following: Home Nursing, Meteorology 
and Climate, Map Reading and Interpreta- 
tion, First Aid, Red Cross Nutrition, 
Fundamentals of Radio, Pre-flight High- 
School Aeronautics, Plane Trigonometry, 
College Algebra, and General Physics. 

SpectaL Features. — The Educational 
Conference, July 20 to July 22 brings to 
the campus outstanding educators for a pro- 
fessional institute on “Education for Leader- 
ship.” Arranged for the same period is the 
annual Educational Exhibit, largest display 
of school publications and materials on any 
college campus. 





Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College 


Location.—DeKalb, in northern Illinois, 
sixty-five miles from Chicago. 

SuMMeR Session.— Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College, DeKalb, provides 
an eight-week summer session, June 14 to 
August 8, aimed at giving teachers and 
regular students the opportunity to continue 
work toward the bachelor’s degree and per- 
mitting former teachers who wish to renew 
certificates to requalify for teaching. A 
normal load for the summer meets the reg- 
ular minimum requirement for renewal of 
lapsed certificates, providing eight semester- 
hours of credit. 

Running concurrently with the summer 
session will be two “refresher” courses, 
each three weeks in length, designed espe- 
cially for former teachers now granted 
emergency certificates. The first course, 
June 14 to July 2, contains units on the 
psychology of learning, arithmetic methods, 
and reading. The second course, July 5 to 
July 23, has units in children’s literature, 
American history, and the elementary school 
curriculum. 

CurricuLumM.—In the regular summer 
term, mathematics and science courses are 
being offered especially to fit the needs of 
young men who expect to be called into 
military service. There will be opportunity 
for completion of a full year’s work in 
general science or chemistry during the 
session; and two-thirds of a year’s work in 
mathematics can be completed in addition 
to work in such areas as climatology and 
map interpretation. There are advanced 





Six-Week Session 


June 21-July 31 





Director, Summer Session 
205 Pearsons Hall 
Evanston, Illinois 


Northwestern University 
SUMMER SESSION—1943 


Two-Week Intersession 


Eleven-Week Quarter 
June 21-September 4 


A Summer Program Adapted to Wartime Needs of 
the Teaching Profession 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in: 


EDUCATION SPEECH 

LIBERAL ARTS MUSIC 

SCIENCES COMMERCE 
JOURNALISM 


For catalogue address: 


August 2-August 14 
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courses also in meteorology, navigation, 
physics, chemistry, and mathematics. Spe- 
cial emphasis is being placed upon industrial 
arts courses for women who are being 
called to take the places of men in that field. 

Special features scheduled for the sum- 
mer session are a child guidance clinic ar- 
ranged with the Institute for Juvenile 
Research, an institute for professional rela- 
tions, and an educational exhibit of school 
equipment and books. 


Northwestern University 


Location.—Evanston, Illinois, on the 
shore of Lake Michigan. 

SumMMeER Session.—The 1943 Summer 
Session will include a six-week session, a 
two-week intersession, and an eleven-week 
summer quarter. In some _ concentrated 
quarter-courses, new registrations for the 
last five weeks are permitted students with 
advanced standing. Considerable flexibility 
in length of term is afforded. 

The six- and eleven-week terms start 
June 21. The two-week intersession begins 
immediately after the close of the six-week 
session ; it ends on August 14. The five-week 
session and the summer quarter close on 
September 4. 

Northwestern University expects to have 
a Navy officers candidates’ school on its 
campus this summer. The regular summer 
program, however, will not be curtailed. 
As in 1942, it includes courses at the be- 
ginning level, so that freshmen may enter 
the summer quarter. 

CurricuLuM.—Participating schools in- 
clude the College of Liberal Arts, the 
Graduate School, and the schools of Edu- 
cation, Music, Speech, Commerce, and Jour- 
nalism. The Medical and Dental schools 
and the Technological Institute are provid- 
ing a summer quarter only. The Institute’s 
engineering courses are open to summer 
students. 

Much attention has been paid to modifi- 
cation and reconstruction of courses to 
adapt them to new problems brought about 
by the war. Courses will be available to 
teachers who are shifting their teaching 
subjects, for emergency teachers with 
limited certificates, and for teachers who 
must teach in entirely new fields, such as 
physical education, pre-flight ground school 
training, nutrition, etc. 

Demonstration and practice teaching 
facilities have been expanded in co-opera- 
tion with the Evanston, Wilmette, and New 
Trier schools. Nichols School in Evanston 
will be operated at capacity, including a 
workshop and an ungraded elementary for 
rural teachers. 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers 
College 

Location.—410 South Michigan Boule- 
vard, Chicago, Illinois. 

SumMMeER Session.—Pestalozzi Froebel 
Teachers College, specializing in the train- 
ing of nursery school, kindergarten and 
primary teachers, offers a ten-week summer 
term as well as two-week terms, a four- 
week term and a six-week term. 

CurricuLumM.—The program emphasizes 
practical, concentrated courses to meet war 
demands and to equip teachers to take ad- 
vantage of new opportunities both in public 
education and in special areas such as child- 
care centers and nursery schools. In addi- 
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tion to continuing the training of teachers 
now in service, the summer..program is 
designed to give the practical and concen- 
trated renewed training needed by those 
teachers who are being called back into 
service after years of absence. 

The summer program also includes those 
elementary education courses needed by 
high-school graduates who will enter 
teacher training immediately after June 
graduation for reasons of speed-up. 

The courses offered include Nutrition and 
Health, Mental Hygiene, the Extended 
School-Care Program for Defense Areas, 
Reading and the Language Arts, Social 
Studies, Arithmetic, Science, Manual Arts, 
Music, Rhythms and Dramatics, Nursery 
School-Kindergarten Education, Child De- 
velopment, Educational Evaluation (Test- 
ing), et cetera. When writing for a copy 
of the summer bulletin address the Regis- 
trar at 410 South Michigan Boulevard. 


Southern Illinois Normal 
University 

Location.—Carbondale, in the pictur- 

esque southern Illinois Ozark region. 
SumMMER Session. — Southern Illinois 
Normal University is offering two summer 
sessions again this year to facilitate the 
attending of summer school and to enable 
the students to obtain a full quarter’s work. 
The first term begins on June 7 and termi- 
nates on July 16. The second term begins 
on July 19 and lasts until August 27. Stu- 
dents may attend either or both sessions. 
CurricuLuM.—Southern has been mak- 
ing every possible effort to stay in pace 
with the present emergency war effort. 
Numerous technical courses have been de- 
vised, in addition to refresher courses for 
returning teachers who are attending col- 


lege again to help alleviate the present 


teacher shortage. 


Then, too, the high-school graduates’ role | 


in the summer school curriculum has as- 
sumed a great deal of added importance. 
Realizing that many high-school students 


will go directly to college upon graduation, | 


Southern has prepared te.offer to the boys 
courses which are directly conducive to 
their specific preparation prior to entering 
the armed services. 


For girls who are preparing for industrial | 
positions Southern is offering an intensive | 
machine-shop training course which may be | 


completed within ten weeks. 
To meet the emergency created by the 
war the Physiology and Health Education 


department has designed a special summer | 
offering of courses and programs for dis- | 


ease prevention and the correction of phys- 
ical deficiencies. This should be especially 
interesting to girls who are considering 
nurse’s training. 

SpectAL FEATURES.—Tournaments in re- 
creational sports are being sponsored by the 
Physical Education department, among 
them badminton, archery, bowling,  ping- 
pong, tennis, and golf. Carbondale is well 
situated for summer sports, with the Crab 
Orchard Lake within easy distance of the 
campus, and Giant City State Park close by. 


Spartan School of Aeronautics 
Location. — Municipal Airport, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 


SuMMER Session.—Eight weeks, June 9, | 


1943 to August 1, 1943. Registration June 
6 and 7. 
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CurricuLuM.—Teachers of pre-flight avi- 
ation subjects in high schools will be ac- 
cepted for enrollment in ground school 
courses this summer, officials of the school 
have announced. 

Designed to qualify students for in- 
structor ratings with the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, the courses include meteor- 
ology, air navigation, civil air regulations, 
aircraft engines, and airplane structures. 

One of the largest aviation schools in 
America, Spartan is located at Tulsa’s huge 
Municipal Airport, which has thirteen miles 
of paved runways and is one of the main 
airways of the Nation. In an exclusive 
aviation environment, vast laboratories and 
shops, as well as flying activities at the 
airport, provide extensive opportunity for 


observation of aviation practices and meth- 
ods highly correlated with theory classes. 


University of Minnesota 
LocaTIon.—Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
SumMeER Session.—Two full summer 
terms will be conducted this year as usual 
at the University of Minnesota, starting, 
respectively, June 16 and July 26, the sec- 
ond session to end August 27. Together the 
sessions will be equivalent to a full quarter. 

CurricuLum.— The traditional heavy 
stress on courses in education will be main- 
tained, including courses leading to renewal 
of teaching certificates, which are necessary 
to counter the war-time teacher shortage. 
Two “workshop” courses in the eleméntary 
field during the first session are planned, 
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This year, combine study and needed recreation in Minnesota— 
Land of Ten Thousand Lakes! 


In addition to more than 700 courses, covering all fields of inter- 


WRITE NOW 
FOR COMPLETE BULLETIN needs. 


est, especial emphasis is being placed on war-time educational 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION More than 400 educators, including many of national and inter- 
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national reputation—plus the splendid facilities of great libraries 


and laboratories—offer. an outstanding opportunity for both 
graduate and undergraduate study. 


First term registration Monday and Tuesday, June 14, 15. 
Second term registration Monday, July 26. 
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one in the Institute of Child Welfare, deal- 
ing with child development, and another 
in child health and English. There will be 
a workshop in war activities and, related 
to it, a special offering on basic issues in 
education in the war and post-war periods. 

High-school teachers will find an ex- 
panded offering in the 1943 summer ses- 
sions, which will provide advanced academic 
courses as well as professional courses in 
which current problems of secondary edu- 
cation will be discussed. University high 
school will be available for demonstrations 
and practical applications of theory. 

Increased attention will be given at Min- 
nesota to the training of school administra- 
tors, with emphasis on their current prob- 
lems and on the need for state certification. 
Training courses for. personnel workers 
will be offered during both terms. 


Washington University 

Location.—St. Louis, Missouri. The lo- 
cation of the attractive campus of Washing- 
ton University affords all the advantages of 
study ina large city—library and museum 
facilities, the outdoor Municipal Theatre, 
the Little Symphony concerts, National and 
American League baseball games and 
steamboat excursions on the Mississippi— 
with complete freedom from noise and other 
disturbing elements. 

CaLenpAR.—Three-Week Session, May 
31 to June 18; Fifteen-Week Term, June 
14 to September 23; First Six-Week Ses- 
sion, June 21 to July 30; Second Session, 
August. 2 to September 3; Post-Session 
(three weeks), September 6 to 24. 

CurricuLuM.—Twenty-five to fifty 
courses each in art, music, the sciences, 
Education, economics and commerce, Eng- 
lish, the languages, as well as offerings in 
astronomy, journalism, law, mathematics, 
physical education, psychology and public 
speaking. 


Expi Classroom Films Inc. 
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New Regional Geography Series 
— Write for Booklet — 
1841 BROADWAY @ NEW YORK 








CHICAGO 
Fully Accredited 








SUMMER SCHOOL 


FOR TEACHERS—JUNE 23 TO JULY 30 
A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation 
or in service desiring promotional credit, new ideas in education, and a 
proved methods of presentation. While in Chicago you can combine profi it- 
able study with Chicago's many advantages. (Bu 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, Dept. 3, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


SpeciaL Features.—The Washington 
University Summer School affords the fol- 
lowing special features: arrangement of 
courses so one may complete fifteen to 
eighteen hours toward any degree; program 
for high-school students who have completed 
three and one-half years of high-school 
training and are recommended by the prin- 
cipal as capable of college work ; a diversified 
recreational program of plays and sports; 
round table discussions by specialists on 
inter-American relations, on post-war plan- 
ning, guidance, the social studies, and teacher 
education ; and the workshop in which teach- 
ers may be assisted in the solution of their 
problems by a large staff of instructors. On 
this staff are specialists who have developed 
units and materials for giving a better under- 
standing of the countries of South America 
and of the problems of reconstruction. 
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Current Publications 


Nutrition 


Nutrition Yardstick, a Graphic Calculator 
for Measuring the Food Value and Adequacy 
of Daily Diets. Prepared and Published by 
the Department of Nutrition, National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, 407 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. 


Vocations 


Jobs in the Aircraft Industry, American 
Job Series, Occupational Monograph 33, by 
Albert .T. Helbing. Science Research As- 
sociates, 1700 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 
Paper. Illustrated. 48 pages. Price, $0.60. 

War Work with a Future—Nursing. A 
leaflet prepared by the National Nursing 
Council for War Service, 1790 Broadway, 
New York City. 


ENGLISH “HISTORY: READING. 
Martow WORKBOOKS F 
FOLLOW Your TEXTS/ 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
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NURSERY SCHOOL 
@ For Teachers Now in Service 


At the Center of all Recr: 
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SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


Concentrated and Organized to Meet Present Needs in 
KINDERGARTEN 


e@ For Those Entering Teacher Training 
Ten-Week Term, Six-Week Term, Four-Week Term, 
Two-Week Terms 
rses offered include Nutrition and Health—Mental Hygiene—Education in 
De “fense » Avese—Reoding and the Language Arts—Social Studies—Arithmetic—Science 
~Manua! Arts—Music—Rhythms and Dramatics—Nursery School Kindergarten Edu- 

cation—Child eaemenal <x ~ Evaluation (Testing), et cetera. 
Write for Information at Once 
PESTALOZZI FROEBEL TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Dept. C, 410 South Michigans Boulevard 


and Educational Activities 
April, 1943 





PRIMARY 
e For Teachers Returning to Service 


Chicago, Ill. 





Education and National Defense 


Art Education Serves the War Effort, 
one of a series of bulletins published by the 
Related Arts Service in co-operation with 
the Office of Civilian Defense. Related Arts 
Service, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York (City. 
Paper. Illustrated. 4 pages. 

Apprentice Training for America’s Y outh. 
War Manpower Commission, Apprentice- 
Training Service, Washington, D. C. Paper. 
12 pages. 

The National Apprenticeship Program. 
War Manpower Commission, Apprentice- 
Training Service, Washington, D. C. Paper. 
8 pages. 

Driver Education, Pre-Induction Training 
Course. An Outline Based Upon Official 
Publications of the War Department, the 
Quartermaster Corps, and Related Ma- 
terials, prepared by the Military Training 
Division, Office of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral for the Pre-Induction Training Section, 
Civilian Personnel Division, Services of 
Supply and the U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. Paper. 38 pages. 

Pre-Induction Training Through Visual 
Learning Guides, for use with U. S. Office 
of Education, Army and Navy Training 
Films and Specially Recommended Erpi 
Classroom Films. National Audio-Visual 
Council, Inc., 160 North LaSalle Street, 
Chicago. 

War Information 


Tale of a City, Office of War Information, 
Washington, D. C. Paper. Illustrated. 23 
pages. For additional copies, write Division 
of Public Inquiries, Office of War Informa- 
tion. 


Child Welfare 


How to Care for Children During an Air 
Raid, Child Welfare Pamphlet No. 79, by 
Orvis C. Irwin, Iowa Child Welfare Re- 
search Station. University of Iowa, Iowa 
City. Paper. 7 pages. 

Social Studies 

The United States in a New World, a 
Study and Discussion Outline prepared by 
Time’s Bureau of Special Services in col- 
laboration with the editors of Time, Life 
and Fortune. Bureau of Special Services, 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. Paper. 
Illustrated. Price, $0.50. 

The English Speaking Peoples in the 
Post-War World, by F. H. Bentley. Atlantic 
Foundation, 7 Park Lane, London. Paper. 
16 pages. 

The Far East, an Annotated List of Avail- 
able Units, Courses of Study, and Other 
Curricular Material Dealing with the Far 
East, by C. O. Arndt. U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Federal Security Agency, Washington, 
D. C. Paper. 11 pages. 

Libraries 

Canada at War, Vol. 39, No. 13, Part 
Two of the Booklist, prepared by Elizabeth 
W. Loosley and Norma Bennett. American 
Library Association, 520 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. Paper. 7 pages. Price, 
single copy, $0.25; 10 copies, $1.00. 

More About Foods and Nutrition, Re- 
printed from the Booklist, February 1, 1943 
and September, 1941. American Library As 
sociation, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chi 
cago. Paper. 8 pages. 
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To the Teachers—reus or wrenesr 


from the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 


VERNON L. NICKELL Superintendent 


Sis the pulpit, in the schoolroom, 
on the street, through the press and 
radio, and from the speakers platform, 
we are hearing constantly today these 
words: “We are all in this war to 
preserve our American way of life.” 
It is therefore fitting and proper that 
we as school teachers stop to consider 
the question, what are we trying to 
preserve? What is this “American 
way” and how is it different from 
other “ways?” 

The word “foreigner” should long 
since have disappeared from our vo- 
cabulary. We are ‘“Americans-All.” 
Although some of us may have emi- 
grated to this country from other 
lands, yet we have become part and 
parcel of this “American way of life.” 

Let us try to answer the question, 
What has made America the great 
nation that it is today ? 

Luther Burbank was one of our 
great naturalists. Born and reared in 
New England, he later moved to Cali- 
fornia, and became world-famous for 
his experimentation with plant life. 

In New England there grew a small 
daisy, the Oxeye daisy. The one out- 
standing characteristic which it pos- 
sessed was hardiness. It was very pro- 
lific and would grow in all kinds of 
weather and in all types of soil. 

Burbank transplanted this small 
daisy to the soil of California and 
crossed it with other types of daisies 
from other lands. These various plants 
from other lands were each noted for 
some particular characteristic such as 
beautiful color, large smooth stems, 
broad petals, good keeping qualities, 
etc. By such cross-breeding, eventu- 
ally Mr. Burbank produced the large 
and beautiful Shasta daisy. 


Americans All 


To my way of thinking, this illus- 
tration gives us a very good picture 
of American life. No one nation is 
responsible for our way of life but 
all nationalities have had a part in 
creating it. One great American 
statesman has put it this way: 


America is a land of but one people, gath- 
ered from many countries. Some came for 
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love of money and some for love of freedom. 
Whatever the lure that brought us, each 
has his gift. Irish lad and Scot, Englishman 
and Dutch, Italian, Greek, French, Spaniard, 
Slav, Teuton, Norse, Negro—all have come 
bearing gifts and have laid them on the altar 
of America. 

Football teams with their crowds 
cheering, favorite teams, dashing 
cheer leaders, smartly uniformed 
bands, photographers, and radio an- 
nouncers have come to be a part of 
college life in America. What one per- 
son has added more to this game of 
football than the late Knute Rockne? 
Born in Norway, he came with his 
parents to this country when a small 
boy. No one can think of football and 
what it has meant to this country 
without thinking of that great Amer- 
ican, Knute Rockne, and his great 
teams of Notre Dame. 

Walter Damrosch has come to be 
known as the “best-loved musician in 
America.” He was born eighty years 
ago in Breslau, Germany. His family 
came to this country while Walter was 
a small boy. He grew up to become 
one of the greatest American musi- 
cians. Most all boys and girls today 
feel that they know him, though they 
have never met him. They have come 
to know and love music better because 
of the hundreds of radio concerts 
which he has brought them. 

Many schools have “Audubon” 
clubs. Such clubs attest to the fact that 
at one time in our history there lived 
this great man, John James Audubon, 
who was born in France, but later 
came to America to become one of its 
great naturalists and lover of birds. 

Who has been one of the most 
noted popular song writers in Ameri- 
ca? Who gave us the great song, “God 
Bless America”? Irving Berlin (orig- 
inal name, Israel Baline), who came 
to this country from Russia when a 
small boy. Julius Rosenwald, a Jew, 
born in Springfield, Illinois, was one 
of America’s great philanthropists, 
his gifts amounting to many millions 
of dollars. Andrew Carnegie, a Scotch 
emigrant, made gifts to public libraries 
alone that have amounted to more 
than $50,000,000 and total gifts that 
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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Summer School 





Three-Week Session 
MAY 31-JUNE 18 


Fifteen-Week Term 
JUNE 14-SEPT. 23 


First 6-Week Session 
JUNE 21-JULY 30 
Second Session 
AUG. 2-SEPT. 3 
Post-Session (3 Weeks) 
SEPTEMBER 6-24 


Undergraduate, 


raduate and professional 

work under a carefully selected faculty, em- 
bracing, 

Arts and Crafts Law 

Business Mustie 

Education Sciences 

Engineering Social Sciences 

Languages Social Work 


cial features: Acceleration according to 
individual needs; teachers’ workshop; courses 
including physical education and military 
science an ctics in preparation for military 
service; conferences on Reading, Guidance, 
Inter-American Relations, an Post-War 


Planning. 

Recreation: Municipal Little gy=- 
hony Open-Air Concerts; ig Leagu e Base 

ll; Forest Park, a publte Pp ground of 
1400 acres adjoining the Keres Missis- 
sippi River excursions, hs —— on the 


Re gistration: Frida and Saturda pr eced- 
y y 
ing each session. 


For complete bulletin available in April, 
address 


Director of Summer School 


Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 








National College of Education 


Teachers in great de- ( ‘57th 
mand. Full program of 
preparation for teach- 

ing. Elementary grades, kinder- 
garten and nursery school. Wide 
variety of extra curricular and recreational 
activities. Special summer classes. Located 
Chicago’s lovely North Shore near lake. B. E. 
degree conferred (4 yrs.), also 3-year diploma 
and 2-year certificate. Write for list of suc- 
cessful alumnae. 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres., Dept. 328-D, Evanston, Ill. 











WANT EXTRA CASH? 


Exceptional opportunity with high earnings avail- 
able for men and women educators selling 
VISUAL EDUCATION during spare time and 
summer education. Repeat business. Territorial 
protection. Write 


De Vry Films and Laboratories 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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Electrolysis 


\ 
Positively Destroyed % 
method en- $ 
dorsed by physicians for 
its safe and permanent 2 
removal. 38 


is the only 
.o 
we d Fag ‘itp needle method 
which saves time and money. No pain. No 
scars. All work guaranteed. Consultation 
tion. Enclose adv. for book- 
Restored.” 
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have amounted to more than $300,- 
000,000. 

Then to mention others, there are 
Marian Anderson, the great singer, 
and George Washington Carver, the 
Tuskegee scientist, both of the colored 
race; Cardinal Gibbons of Irish de- 


scent; Carl Sandburg, Swedish; 
Paderewski, of Polish descent; Tos- 
canini, the Italian; and last but not 
least, Will Rogers, who was part 
Indian. 

And so the story goes on and on. 
Americans-All! The list can be ex- 
tended to thousands upon thousands! 
Tito Schipa, Galli-Curci, La Guardia, 
Sokoloff, Sikorski, Pulitzer, Sousa, 
Alexander Graham Bell, Einstein, 
Compton—men and women who have 
made of us the great nation that we 
are or who are now making their in- 
fluence felt. 

We know what Master laid thy keel, 
What Workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 


In what a forge and what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 


The Workmen 


And now that we have had a look 
at some of the workmen who have 
helped to make America, let us exam- 
ine one of the “ribs of steel” which 
they wrought. 

Early in the year 1787 there gath- 
ered together in the Old State House 
in Philadelphia, fifty-five men repre- 
senting the then thirteen original 
states. They came together to revise 
the Articles of Confederation. They 


came from all walks of life. Repre- 
sented in the group were men of vari- 
ous nationalities—Irish, Scotch, Eng- 
lish, Dutch, French, etc. Many of 
them had been born on European soil 
and had emigrated to this country. 
Each came with ideas gathered from 
his background of experience. Each 
knew the mistakes made by his home 
government in Europe. All knew that 
this new constitution of the United 
States should serve as a foundation 
for a government that would possess 
the merits of the governments of their 
own native homelands but at the same 
time avoid the defects in the frame- 
work of those same governments. 


“Ribs of Steel” 


What was the result? After four 
months of deliberation, the greatest 
document of all times—a framework 
of government that has stood the test 
of more than one hundred fifty years : 
the Constitution of the United States 
of America. 

Why did these men frame such a 
wonderful document ? Why were there 
placed in the Constitution such clauses 
as “The privilege of the writ of 
habeas corpus shall not be suspended,” 
“No title of nobility shall be granted 
by the United States,” “This Consti- 
tution . . . shall be the supreme law 
of the land?” They were placed there 
because the men who framed the Con- 
stitution wished to establish a govern- 
ment that would be free from some 
of the evils of the European govern- 
ments. 
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For a Better Position and Higher Salary Enroll Now. Free enrollment. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 








TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
CHICAGO 


Our Service 
Is Nationwide 





School administrators in all the states from Maine 
to California inclusive are requesting that we rec- 
ommend teachers to them for their teaching staffs. 
We are interested in further registration of teach- 
ers, both experienced and inexperienced, who have 
in mind continued advancement in the teaching 
field. Member of N.A.T.A. Address 1200-10 Steger 
Bidg., 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 











PAUL YATES 
The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 


616 South Michigan Avenue Telephones— 
Dept. I HARRISON 2642 
EST. 1996 CHICAGO 2643 








TEACHERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 


We get Jobs for Teacher: 


IT’S YOUR TURN NEXT 


6642 Delmar 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Other “ribs of steel” that have been 
“wrought” by the founders of our 
country are such documents as the 
Mayflower Compact, the Declaration 
of Independence, the Northwest Ordi- 
nance, the Bill of Rights, the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, etc. The history 
of the framing of these documents is 
very similar to that of the framing of 
the American Constitution. 

The American Way 

These and other similar documents 
are milestones in our “American Way 
of Life.” They guarantee to us equal 
opportunity for all, the rights of self- 
government, freedom of speech, free- 
dom of the press, freedom of religion, 
and freedom to live our lives in our 
own way according to our own laws. 

This is our heritage. Ours is a land 
of opportunity, a land of individual 
initiative, a land of respect for hard 
work and sacrifice, a land where a 
boy may rise from a log cabin to the 
White House. This government “of 
the people, by the people, and for the 
people” can and will be preserved. 

William Tyler Page, clerk of the 
National House of Representatives, 
gave to us in 1917 what was later 
adopted by the House as the “Amer- 
ican’s Creed.” It follows: 

I believe in the United States of America 
as a Government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, whose just powers 
are derived from the consent of the gov- 
erned; a democracy in a republic; a sover- 
eign Nation of many sovereign States; a 
perfect Union, one and inseparable; estab- 
lished upon those principles of freedom, 
equality, justice, and humanity for which 
American patriots sacrificed their lives and 
fortunes. 

I therefore believe it is my duty to my 
country to love it; to support its Constitu- 
tion; to obey its laws; to respect its flag; 
and to defend it against all enemies. 


Victory Corps Proposal 

The proposal to allot eight and one- 
half million dollars of Federal funds 
to the states for medical examinations 
of high-school students and the in- 
service improvement of teachers of 
physical fitness and other pre-induc- 
tion courses in the Victory Corps Pro- 
gram, has been re-referred to com- 
mittee on a technicality after favorable 
action by the Senate Subcommittee on 
Deficiency Appropriations. The pro- 
posed Victory Corps budget (S. 875) 
would not be restricted to high schools 
that had formally adopted the High 
School Victory Corps program; it 
would be for all high schools. Under 
the proposal Illinois would receive 


$377,661.25. 
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PHYSICAL FITNESS 
(Continued from page 229) 
use of outdoor space at or near the 
school. Community resources should 
be surveyed and used, just as school 
resources are to be shared with the 
citizens of each locality. 

Increased emphasis on the instruc- 
tional, intramural, and interscholastic 
programs, with one period daily of in- 
struction in physical education, is 
recommended for all pupils. Such a 
period should be supplemented by a 
participation or laboratory program, 
including intramurals, interscholastic 
athletics, and other vigorous activities, 
for at least ten additional hours each 
week. 

All activities are to be adapted in 
intensity and duration to the individ- 
ual needs of pupils as found through 
examinations made by physicians and 
physical education instructors. Re- 
gardless of the program of activity, 
a medical examination should precede 
participation in physical education. 
Where such medical examinations are 
not possible, a rough screening of 
pupils for various activities may be 
made by instructors in physical edu- 
cation, using case histories, physical 
inspection, and careful ‘observation 
during participation. 

In the high schools the program 
includes instruction and practice in 
aquatics, gymnastics, combatives, and 
sports and games. Where swimming 
facilities are available, either in the 
school or in the community, pupils 
should be taught to stay afloat for long 
periods, swim under water, and swim 
long distances while fully clothed. 
Gymnastics include marching, run- 
ning, road work, cross country ob- 
stacle races, relays, conditioning exer- 
cises, grass drills, response drills, 
ranger exercises, apparatus activities, 
and tumbling. 

Combatives include hand to hand 
fighting, boxing, and wrestling. The 
emphasis is on conditioning, rather 
than upon spending too much time in 
teaching unusual and complicated 
skills. Both Lt. Col. Banks and Lt. 
Comm. Forsythe agree on the follow- 
ing statement: 

The Army and the Navy do not believe 
in teaching “dirty fighting” in the high 
schools. . . . A little knowledge there is a 
dangerous thing. . . . Let us teach them how 
to kill; you give us the boys in good condi- 
tion! The high schools have been doing a 
grand job teaching sportsmanship and clean 
play ; keep on doing it... ! 

Sports and games include group 
games, track and field, skating, rope 
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skipping, hiking, camping, basketball, 
field hockey, football, soccer, speed- 
ball, and volleyball. 

The entire program of aquatics, 
gymnastics, combatives, and sports 
and games, must of course, be modi- 
fied for the girls. It is recognized that 
physical fitness is as important for 
girls and women, as for boys and men, 
and the use of existing facilities should 
be adjusted accordingly. While the 
immediate need is to get the senior 
boys in good condition, this should 
not be done at the expense of all the 
other pupils, boys and girls; rather, 
the entire program should be ex- 
panded and intensified for everyone. 

In order to meet teacher shortages, 
it may be necessary to conduct short 
courses throughout the state, for those 
who have had little or no training in 
physical education. Use may be made 
of those who have temporarily retired 
from teaching in this area, as well as 
of those who are no longer engaged 
in teaching. 

Meeting Emergency Conditions 

It will be necessary to use all avail- 
able outdoor areas, corridors, and 
stages in the schools, and to block off 
and use nearby streets. Where suitable 
equipment cannot be secured, home- 
made substitutes may add to the va- 
riety and extent of the program. The 
athletic schedules may be adjusted by 
playing two or three games with the 
same team, as is already being done 
by some Illinois schools. Another plan 
is to play teams “up and down the 
railroad” or along regular bus routes. 
Long trips, and long schedules are 
probably gone “for the duration.” 

Every administrator and teacher 


who is interested in the whole child, 
and particularly in the contribution 
which his school can make to the war 
effort, must face and solve the prob- 
lems presented here. An immediate 
source of help is the Department of 
Public Instruction, the five teachers 
colleges, and the University of Illinois. 
The new manual Physical Fitness 
Through Physical Education, a Vic- 
tory Corps publication, is now avail- 
able and may be secured from the U. 
S. Office of Education or the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., for the sum of seventy-five 


cents in stamps. 
~ Photograph of obstacle course in frontispiece 
facing pa 229 courtesy Highland Park High 
School; ~ A, department of physical education, 
University of Illinois. 


ORIENTATION OF TEACHERS 
(Continued from page 237) 

the entire staff for the purpose of 

orientation, teacher attitudes are more 

professional. 

Each school should initiate a pro- 
gram for orientation of new teachers 
which uses. the following techniques 
very frequently : 

(1) Co-operative planning of the entire 
staff or of a committee of the staff; (2) 
selecting teachers to acquaint new teachers 
with rules, regulations, and policies; (3) 
co-operatively preparing a handbook for 
new teachers; (4) holding social meetings 
at the beginning of the school year; (5) 
holding teacher-teacher seminars before 








Personal Placement Bureau 
DECATUR, Ill. 


Teachers—Enroll now. Big demand for 
good candidates. Our placement service 
is selective. 
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EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
Columbia, Missouri 

We cooperate with a selected group of teach- 

ers who are worthy of better teaching or ad- 

ministrative positions. We place teachers in 

the United States wherever the mails go. 

This is an excellent year to secure promotion. 


BYRON COSBY 
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school, with teachers rather than the prin- 
cipal in charge x 

(6) Making arzangements, through 
teacher committee planning, for new teach- 
ers to be shown the school, the school 
grounds, the community, and the commun- 
ity centers; (7) having teachers assist 
new teachers in securing living quarters; 
(8) having teachers introduce new’ staff 
members to board members, teachers, pu- 
pils, etc.; (9) having pupils work with 
teachers in acquainting new members, of the 
staff with the extra curricular activities, 
traditions, and achievements of the school; 
(10) including parents on orientation com- 
mittees to assist new teachers in becoming 
acquainted with the community. 

It should be noted, I think, that the 
use of these techniques does not lessen 
the importance of conferences with the 
principal, but it does imply that per- 
haps getting along with and becoming 
acquainted with teachers, pupils, par- 
ents, and the community is just as 
necessary and just as important as 
becoming acquainted with the prin- 
cipal. Moreover, the teacher who en- 
ters upon her duties in a school where 
teachers, parents, and pupils make her 
feel at home at once, has learned more 
about the principal than the one who 
s “oriented” by the principal himself ; 
and what she knows is likely to give 
her much greater satisfaction in the 
first case than in the second. 





NEWS BRIEFS 
(Continued from page 226) 


Leaves Illinois 


Dr. Ethel E. Little, assistant professor 
of hygiene and college physician at Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College, left on 
Saturday, February 27, for the State Teach- 
ers college at Cortland, New York, where 
she assumed duties as general school physi- 
cian and teacher of specialized courses in 
physical diagnosis and first aid. 


Air Force Captain—War Casualty 


Northern Illinois State Teachers College 
reported its seventh casualty February 17, 
upon receipt of word of the death of Cap- 
tain Harold E. Lewis, United States Army 
Air Force, who was killed in North Africa 
December 5. Captain Lewis, of the class of 
1940, was captain of the varsity baseball 
team in his senior year. 


Decorated for Bravery 


Jack Wilson, of Marion, a graduate of 
Southern Illinois Normal University with 
the class of 1939, was awarded the silver 
star by General Douglas MacArthur for 
bravery beyond the call of duty. He was 
also elevated to the rank of major at the 
age of twenty-five. Major Wilson carried 
on alone in a P-39 fighter plane after he 
had been separated by bad weather from 
the flight squadron which he was leading 
in an air raid over the Buna territory in 
New Guinea. He personally destroyed two 
Japanese fighter planes, set fire to two 
others, and damaged two more. 
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While a student at Southern, Major Wil- 
son was an outstanding pole vaulter and 
broad jumper and was on the I.I.A.C. 
championship team of 1938. He entered the 
Army Air Corps as a cadet at Parks Air 
College in East St. Louis in March, 1940. 


Annual Conference 
on Reading Instruction 


Because of war conditions, the annual 
Conference on Reading Instruction spon- 
sored by the reading clinic staff of the 
School of Education, The Pennsylvania 
State College, at State College, Pennsylva- 
nia, is not being held in April, 1943, as pre- 
viously announced. Instead, a special semi- 
nar on Differentiated Reading Instruction 
will be conducted by Dr. E. A. Betts during 
the week of August 9 to 16, as part of the 
regular summer session offerings. 


W ould Name Stadium to Honor 
William McAndrew 


The Southern Illinois Normal University 
athletic field and stadium was unofficially 
named McAndrew Stadium recently in 
honor of the late William McAndrew, 
Southern’s athletic coach and head of the 
Physical Education Department, whose un- 
tiring efforts for many years led to its erec- 
tion. Coach McAndrew died unexpectedly 
on February 12. 

General McAndrew brought about the 
erection of the stadium virtually single- 
handed and on his own initiative and 
responsibility. Most citizens of southern 
Illinois habitually called the stadium Mc- 
Andrew Stadium during his lifetime; how- 
ever, a ruling of the Public Works Adminis- 
tration, under which the stadium was con- 
structed, banned naming such projects for 
living persons. Now President Pulliam has 
declared that he will take the necessary 
steps to have the name “McAndrew Sta- 
dium” officially approved by the State Teach- 
ers College Board next May. 


Artist Program 


The Don Cossack Chorus and Dancers 
conducted by Serge Jaroff presented a con- 
cert in the college gymnasium at Western 
Illinois State Teachers College Tuesday 
evening, February 23, under the auspices 
of the Macomb Community Artists Asso- 
ciation. The Community Artists Association 
is an organization formed through the co- 
operation of Western Illinois State Teach- 
ers College and the citizens of Macomb for 
the purpose of bringing entertainment of 
high quality to the community. 

The college chorus with Bruce Foote, 
baritone of the Chicago Opera Company as 
guest artist, performed on March 9, 1943. 
On April 12, the Saint Louis Sinfionetta 
was presented by this organization. 


Book Talks 


A series of talks concerning books is 
being given in the Milner Library at Illinois 
State Normal University on Sunday after- 
noons. Arranged by the library staff, these 
programs are open to the general public. 

Illinois State Normal University faculty 
members participating include Dr. Blanche 
McAvoy, Miss Dorothy Hinman, Miss 
Katherine E. Carver, Miss Ruth V. Yates, 
Dr. John A. Kinneman, Dr. Richard G. 
Browne, Dr. Herbert E. Hiett, and Miss 
Mabel Clare Allen. 
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Lead Public Forums 


Members of the Illinois State Normal 
University social science department are 
serving as leaders in community forums 
this spring. These have been concerned with 
such vital questions as manpower, ration- 
ing, war finance, and price control. 

Members of the general public are in- 
vited to attend and participate in these pro- 
grams held on the I.S.N.U. campus. View- 
point of consumers, federal agencies, in- 
dustry, and labor have been represented by 
the leaders as has that of the academic 
world. 


To Do Research 
in International Law 


Dr. Jacqueline Eckert, a member of the 
Southern Il!linois Normal University de- 
partment of government since September, 
1941, resigned her position on the college 
faculty in order to accept a position with 
the Division of International Law of the 
Carnegie Endowment of International Peace, 
to do research work in international law. 
She left the campus on February 12. 


Western Men War Casualties 


In the February issue of ILL1nors Epuca- 
TION we printed among the news briefs an- 
item in which it was stated that Lt. Donald 
E. Vail was the first alumnus of Western 
Illinois Teachers College to give his life 
in this war. Lt. Vail’s death resulted when 
an army bomber he was piloting crashed 
off the coast of Florida last November. 
We now learn that another Western man, 
Howard Corbin, was killed in April, 1942, 
when he undertook to make a parachute 
drop from a disabled plane in California. 
Both men were former students in the agri- 
culture department of the college. 
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